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Enjoy a Real Vacation in the 
Pacific Northwest 


Rich in Scenic Grandeur 


++ + 


Three Great National 
Parks 


Yellowstone—At once mysterious 
and alluring—A geyserland un- 
equalled in the world—Elk and 
other wild animals in great num- 


bers. 


Glacier Park, Montana—Rugged 
Alpine scenery of startling beau- 
ty. Ride horseback or hike. Fish. 
Motor over broad highways. Glide 
in launches over lakes. Camp out 
or loaf luxuriously in hotels and 
chalets. 


Three Great Rail Sys- 
tems to Serve You 


Divers routes offered by the Bur- 
lington, the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern bring new 
scenic vistas every day whether 
you spend two weeks or two 
months in the Pacific Northwest. 


Low Summer Fares 


Ask the nearest representative of 
any one of the railroads listed be- 
low for travel information, or 
write: 


P. S. Eustis, P. T. M., 
Burlington Route, Chicago, III. 


A. B. Smith, P. T. M., 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A. J. Dickinson, P. T. M., 


Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 






































IS MONEY EVER 
‘SPENT’ FOR 
ADVERTISING 


A young and energetic executive took hold of a 
fine old retail business in New York. 


“What this business needs,” he told himself, “‘is 
a place in the mind of the public.” 


And deliberately he set out to sacrifice the great- 
er volume of his profits and invest the sacrifice into 
the building of good-will. 


He did. And to this old business, advertising 
was the breath of life. 


For six months had not passed before the busi- 
ness had grown so that the advertising cost was a 
smaller percentage than ever it had been, and, be- 
cause of a larger volume, the shop effected econo- 
mies and gave far superior service. 


That was five years ago. Today a certain per- 
centage is spent, or supposed to be spent, for ad- 
vertising. But as fast as the appropriation is 
spent, the more the business increases; and the more 
that the business increases, the smaller the per- 
centage becomes. 


Is money ever “spent” for advertising? 
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Brawley’s New Hotel 


How Did 
Brawley (Calif.) 


Get ITS Hotel? 


If towns and cities in need 
of modern hotel facilities 
will follow the example of 
Brawley, Calif., they’ll GET 
their new hotel! 


Brawley’s need was for 
$100,000; yet in one week’s 
time, through Hockenbury 
direction, $122,000 in secur- 
ities were sold. 


Brawley’s new hotel origi- 
nated in the mind of one 
man—a civic leader; a man 
of Kiwanian principles. His 
town needed the thing he 
proposed and now his town 
is getting it! 


Perhaps YOUR town needs 
a modern hotel. If your 
town is ever to GET one, 
SOMEONE must start it! 
Perhaps you are the man to 
start the ball rolling. 


THE HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to the subject of 
community hotel finance, 
lays bare many of the rocks 
that strew the course of the 
success of such a project. 
Ask us to put your name on 
our complimentary Kiwan- 
is list ‘‘K-5” to receive a 
copy each month; there’s no 
obligation entailed. 


JreHlOcKENBURY SISTEM Su 
‘+ Penn~Harris Trust Bldg ; 
- HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 
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When in Schenectady, N. Y.— 


We invite you to use the DAY and NIGHT 
SERVICE of the Information Branch of the 
Yates Business Bureau. 


Free SERVICE to visiting Kiwanians. 


Industrial, Business & Investment 
Property. Factory Sites. Sales, Leases. 


The E. A. MARDORF CO. 


4th floor, Provident Bank Bldg., 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Members, Cincinnati Real Estate Board, 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 


Telephone 8200 167 Jay St. 
*“*YBB will tell you”’ Schenectady, N. Y. 






































MEMPHIS — Convention City —1926! 
MEMPHIS really expects you; MEMPHIS has 
the facilities to take care of you in true hos- 
pitable fashion; MEMPHIS has the entertain- 
ment features that put a real “‘kick’’ in con- 
ventions. MEMPHIS says “ You Must Come!”’ 


Meet 10,000 KIWANIANS 
In Memphis in 1926 
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‘‘Come All Good 
Fellows’’ 





A KIWANIS RECORD 


of the Famous Kiwanis Songs 
NUMBERS 80 AND 82 
from the 
Official Kiwanis Song Book 
Sung by the 


Melodious Male Quartette 


Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, N. Y 


Put these Kiwanis Songs 
in Your Home 


$0.75 


Double-faced record, singly . 
In quantities of 25 or more for 
your club hovniined -.60 


Buy them in quantities 


Kiwanis International 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Official Route 


Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District 
to the 


International 


Convention 
ST. PAUL 
June 22-25 


Mississippi River 
Scenic Line 





STANDARD TIME 

Lv. Chicago - 9:30a.m. June 21 

Lv. Aurora - 10:30a.m. June 21 

Lv. Rochelle - 11:30a.m. June 21 

Lv. Savanna - 1:30p.m. June 21 

| Lv. E. Dubuque 2:30p.m. June 21 
Lv. La Crosse - 6:25p.m. June 21 











(ome to 
Minnesota 


“Vhe Land of “Ten 
*“Jhousanod Lakes 


Fish where the crafty 
bass and muskie abound. 
Rest beside cool, clear 
waters in a comfortable 
resort hotclor homey cottage 


Minne 












ta welcomes you. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 
Minnesota Assoc. 


Operating under supervision of 
State of Minnesota 


13) Fast Sixth St. 


e = SAINT PAUL = MINN. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 


Am interested In 
( ) Resort Hotel Furnished Cottage 
Fishing ) Canoeing 
() Golf Lake Home Purchase 
Name 
Address — 











| Ar. St. Paul - 10:20p.m. June 21 


LET’S GO! 


: , 
For reservations or detailed information, 
phone, write or see 


Kiwanian S. J. OWENS 


City Passenger Agent 
Burlington Route 


Phone Wabash 4600 
179 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


=~ 


Ask about post-convention 
tours to Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks. 









































Mailing Lists 


Will hel u increase sales 

FRED catalog gi ving counts 
tive custom= 
al--Individ— 







and prices on 
name of your best pros 
ers--National, State an 
Nis . Busi ¢ 
Oj uaranteed 

/O by refund of each 


5-Gould Co.fieea St Louis 


| aE comm 




















| | - KIWANIANS 
| ! A First Mortgage Loan 








on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best se- 
curity onearth. Haveloaned millions here the past | 
35 years without loss of a dollar of principle or in- 
terest for my clients. Can net you 6 per cent on 
gilt edged loans. References. 

| 


A. M. McCLENAHAN, 
(Kiwanian) 


Greely, 
Colorado 
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Kiwanis Banners 


You’ll need one for the International 
Kiwanis Convention this year. This beau- 
tiful banner carrying the name of your 
club will lend prestige. Also an excellent 
hotel display. Made of finest quality 
wool felt with 2 inch bullion fringe top 
and bottom. Heavy gold silk braid at 
sides. Equipped with polished ash pole 
(brass jointed) and surmounted by large 
brass eagle. Cross bar with capped ends. 
Heavy gold silk tassels to match trim- 
mings. 

Your lettering beautifully processed. 


Offered at a Special Pre-Convention 
price complete. 
3xe DammMer.......................2 $32.00 
4x6 banner....................... 40.00 
We can make quick delivery on all 
kinds of Convention Insignia. 


GEO. E. FERN 


1252 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





















Lots of fun for the Spring 
parties. Add that touch 
of color and pep with 


PAPER HATS 


Dance, Table and Party Favors, 
Decorations, Etc. 

Van Housen’s are always ‘ ‘the life of 
the party’’—really distinctive and 
original, and yet the price is no higher 
than for ordinary goods. 

We are always glad to help you with 
suggestions and new ideas for any 
occasion. 

Write us today for Bulletin No. 69- 

We are manufacturers 


© Vanflouseny 


CHICAGO 





81 W. Lake Street 
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The Sublimity of Great 
Moments 


ANY centuries ago a mediaeval baron swore that 
if he attained a certain object for which he strove, 
he would chain together two huge mountains which 
bounded the valley in which his manor stood. He 

accomplished his aim, and also accomplished his vow, and 

for ages a massive chain hung from crag to crag in commem- 





7 oration of his solemn oath. As a piece of landscape scenery 
<n it was perfectly useless, and probably not particularly beauti- 
ful. Yet there was about it a certain sublimity. It per- 


petuated, so long as its links bound the mountains together, 
the greatness of a single moment, the intensity of a man's 
desire, the importance he had attached to the principle which 
actuated his endeavors, the subordination of his individuality 
to a splendid ideal. 


Events pass, but principles remain. Men die, but an 
ideal lives. Indeed, very frequently an ideal lives because 
men have been willing to die for it, willing to risk death in a 

vigorous effort to mairtain the ideal and the principles which 
they consider vital to their happiness and security. On 
Memorial Day we do not celebrate their ardor or the horror 
of battlefields. We do not specifically mourn the departure 
of comrades fallen in battle or of veterans missing from the 
ranks of the survivors. On Memorial Day we perpetuate 
and exalt the intense patriotism of great moments. We 
honor the heroism of people who have struggled to uphold 
their ideas of liberty in government even at the cost of fatal 
| casualties. They subordinated their individual lives to the 
| splendor of an ideal. We do not regret their action. We 





| 
| praise their sacrifice and celebrate their eventual victories. 
| Their deeds forged the chain of national unity. Their 
struggles have preserved for us the American nation, the 
ideal of democracy in government, the moral leadership of 
a world seeking liberty and peace for all peoples. 
| 
| | 
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Acting Secretary of War. 
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FARM 


ELECTRIFICATION 


HE electrification of the 

farm requires the coop- 

erative effort of three 
factors—the farmer, the elec- 
tric light and power company, 
and perhaps most of all, the 
electrical manufacturer. I 
know the difficulties of each. 
The problem is difficult, but 
it must be solved. Farms 
must be made attractive as a place to live, and profit- 
able as a business. Their produce must be made as 
abundant and cheap as modern devices and inventive 
genius can make them, in order to guarantee our food 
supply. As a social problem, life on the farm, and 
particularly in the farm houses, must be relieved of its 
exhausting drudgery through the application of electric 
power, just as we have relieved its desolating lone- 
someness by the telephone, the automobile, the moving 
picture, and most of all, by the radio. 

The farm can be and is being made the best of all 
places in the world to live. The business of farming 
must be made to yield profits commensurate with 
other business. I welcome that Monday morning 
when the electrically driven milking machine shall 
have milked the cows; the electrically driven separator 
shall have produced the cream; the electrically driven 
churn shall have made the butter. At the same time 
in the house, the electrically driven washing machine 


a Solution 


by Owen DYoung 


Chairman of the Board, General Electric 
Company 


shall be automatically doing 
its work while breakfast goes 
on and we shall have sunny, 
brighter, and happy Mondays 
in place of the old blue ones. 
And they were blue, and 
rightly blue in the old days 
with the milk coming into 
the house from the barn; with 
skimming to be done, and the 
pans and buckets to be washed; with the churn waiting 
attention; with the wash-boiler on the stove while the 
wash-tub and its back-breaking device, the wash-board, 
stood by; with the kitchen full of steam; the breakfast 
cooking in progress, and one pale, tired and discouraged 
woman in the midst of this confusion. Hungry men 
were at the door anxious to get at the day’s work. Blue 
were those Mondays indeed. Perhaps on these new 
and brighter Mondays, we might even picture the 
radio bringing in the jazz on Monday morning and the 
housewife taking a turn or two around the table just 
to celebrate her happiness in the new day. 

“How to Electrify the Farm,” can be solved only by 
answering four other questions: 


What can the farmer do? 

What can the power company do? 
What can the manufacturer do? 
What can the State do? 


(205) 
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What the Farmer Can Do 

First, let us see what the farmer 
ean do! Above all, he must be 
interested in his business. He must 
be open-minded, and hungry to find 
new methods by which he may 
make his undertaking both more 
pleasant and more profitabe. Pride 
in the advancement of his business, 
and the initiative to advance, are 
essential. Leadership must come 
from the men who own and live on 
their farms and take pride in their 
business. I am happy to say that 
this class yet remains as the great 
back-bone of America. Whether 
one speaks economically, socially, or 
politically, they are the anchorage 
of this country. The farmers should 
insist upon the study of electrifica- 
tion by their agricultural schools and 
colleges, by their farm 
organizations and re- 
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with his neighbors for their mutual 
benefit, as well as to act individually 
on his own account. I ask him to 
exert both economic effort and his 
political influence to create such 
favorable conditions for the supply 
of electric service as to insure proper 
results. 

The one point I want to make to 
the farmer is that the manufactur- 
ing companies may produce devices, 
the electric power companies may 
bring electricity to his door, but the 
question remains with the farmer 
whether he will put it to work. It 
is he, in the last analysis, who must 
say whether or not electricity is to 
be used in agriculture. 


The Power Company 


Second—What can the Power 
Company do? First of all, it can 





quire a constant and 
unending publicity of 
the results of such 
studies through their 
farm journals. They 
should welcome study 
by the power compa- 
nies and the manu- 
facturing companies, 
and should cooperate 
with them to work 
out practical plans to 
yet effective results. 
In each community, 
they should endeavor 
to develop a universal 
sentiment in favor of 
a power supply and 
general agreement to 
take the service in 
order that rights of 
way may be economi- 
cally obtained, and 
the cost of service dis- 
tributed over the larg- 
possible number 
of customers. Both 
the automobile and 
radio are later 
developments t han 
electric light and 
power. They have 


est 














had wide sale among 
farmers. It is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that these 
may be individually brought, where- 
as electric service requires coopera- 
tive group action. The farmer is too 
much of an individualist to be a good 
cooperator. He must learn to co- 
operate if he is to get electric service. 
To sum up, | ask the farmer to show 
the same initiative in the develop- 
ment of his business that the manu- 
facturer does. I ask him to be 
open-minded as to new methods and 
to show a readiness to abandon the 
old. I ask him to learn to cooperate 


show such interest in the study of 
the needs of the farmer as a poten- 
tial customer as it has heretofore 
done so effectively with reference to 
industrial and commercial custom- 
ers. When the great hammers of a 
steel works needed power, the elec- 
tric power man was there with his 
motor and his wire. When the coal 
mines were using mules to haul the 
coal to the surface, he was there 
with his electric locomotive, his ele- 
vator, and his wire, and he put the 
poor mule out of business. When 
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the textile and other similar mills 
were full of belts and shafting, im- 
pairing light, creating noise, and en- 
dangering life, he was there to re- 
lieve the situation with his in- 
dividual motor and his wire. When 
the bake shop needed ovens, he 
was there with his heating devices 
and his wire. When the stores 
needed light, he was there with his 
highly developed specialized lamps 
and his wire, but when the cows 
were to be milked, when milk was 
to be separated, when the cream 
was to be churned, when the curd 
was to be cut, when silos were to be 
filled, when grinding machines were 
to be run, unfortunately the electric 
power company was not there with 
his motor and his wire. He has been 
largely interested in serving these 
other larger consumers in more 
concentrated areas. I am not criti- 
cizing the power companies for what 
they have failed to do. I am com- 
mending their spirit of today. Their 
achievement in this country as com- 
pared with the development in any 
other is one of the outstanding testi- 
monials to the energy and ability 
of the men who have directed this 
great industry. But having made 
such progress in these other fields, 
and having from necessity so long 
neglected the agricultural need, the 
time has come when they should 
now give special attention and study 
to agricultural problems and to ways 
and means of furnishing agricul- 
tural service. They should create 
agricultural departments with men 
who not only know the electrical 
business, but who know the farm- 
ing business. It will not do for the 
electric power companies to send 
men to the farms who do not know 
on which side of the stanchions to 
install a milking machine. One 
reason why the farmer has not been 
open-minded is because the people 
who have been trying to sell him 
electric service have really known 
nothing about his needs. 

Just as the electric light and 
power companies now have Indus- 
trial Departments, they should, in 
the future, have Agricultural De- 
Departments. These departments 
should be in the hands of men fami- 
liar not only with electricity, but 
with farming. They should be in 
close touch with the agricultural 
schools and colleges. They should 
be working through cooperative 
committees, such as the New York 
Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture. This Com- 
mittee is composed of representa- 
tives from the State College of Agri- 
culture, New York Farm Bureau, 
New York Grange, and the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association. 








In my judgment, the power compa- 
nies and the manufacturing com- 
panies should aid the work of this 
Committee, not only with skilled 
men, but by providing it with 
funds to enable it to do its job. 


A Change in Power Companies 


Twenty-five years ago the light 
and power companies did a local 
business in each municipality. A 
yenerating station suited to the size 
of the community in which the fran- 
chise was granted, and a distribut- 
ing system adequate to cover its 
needs was a power company. Within 
that community, it was their privi- 
lege and their obligation to supply 
service to its citizens. Each indi- 
vidual service might not be wholly 
profitable, but if the earnings from 
the community as a whole showed a 
fair return on the capital invested 
there, the power company was satis- 
fied. Today, a change has occurred 
in that business. The art has de- 
veloped and the industry has ex- 
tended with the art. It has been 
found that it is in the interest of the 
industry as well as of the com- 
munity to have great central power 
stations, favorably located, supply- 
ing a large territorial district com- 
prised of many communities, in 
place of the small individual plants 
for each community. 

The cost of power supply is re- 
duced through these larger and more 
economic generating units. It has 
been found of advantage to the 
power companies to diversify the 
load by the different uses to which 
power is put in different communi- 
ties at different times of the day. 
This, too, is of advantage to the 
power companies in that it makes 
their investment more productive. 
When, however, great districts are 
served by a single power company, 
when great power transmission lines 
are run through rural communities 
in order to connect one city with 
another, when the farms and small 
villages find that they can not tap 
these lines for service which run 
directly by their door, they begin 
to ask, and, in my judgment, 
properly ask why if they are a part 
of this great integrated power dis- 
trict, they should not have their 
service too. The power companies 
must remember that when they 
extend their operations over wider 
areas, and put their network of 
power lines over large districts, 
they take on an obligation to serve 
the people of the district in which 
they have the privilege of operating. 
This does not mean that they can 
run a service line to the last farm, 
or even the last village in that 
district, but it does mean that they 
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must view their obligation as they 
have always done, as one having 
two aspects, one economic, and 
the other social. The company 
must neither ride the economic 
hobby to the point where its service 
is not generally available in the 
community, nor, on the other hand, 
can it ride the social hobby as some 
loud-speaking and visionary persons 
outside of the industry urge, to the 
point of financial bankruptcy. Wise 
human judgment must be exer- 
cised in the service of the citizens 
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insist, upon their establishment. 
Rates so far as possible should be 
simplified. The slide rule after 
all is not as unerring as the engineer 
sometimes thinks, especially when 
we have to apply it to the social 
needs of a community in which 
human understanding and human 
sympathies must be mingled with 
economics and mathematics in order 
to get a practical result. 
Manufacturer Should Think of 
Farm Needs 


Now as to the manufacturer. 




















of the district in which the company 
operates. For the most part, the 
power companies have exercised 
such judgment, and that accounts 
largely for the high favor in which 
they are held and the stability of 
their business and their securities. 
I have never contended that a 
small plant in a small village, whose 
duty it was to supply the village, 
had any obligation to run a line 15 
miles in the country to supply the 
farmers along that line, but if a 
company sees fit to connect up 40 
or 50 or 100 such cities and villages 
in its own interest, then its obliga- 
tion, subject to the economic limita- 
tions which I have mentioned, is to 
supply that whole district, not the 
cities alone, but the villages and 
agricultural areas as well within 
the field of their operations. 


rINHE fundamental limitation 

under which the power company 
can supply these services tothe whole 
community is that the rates should 
be such that the earnings from the 
community as a whole will yield a 
fair return on the investment of 
the power company as a whole. 
Therefore, in my judgment, rates 
should be studied from this point 
of view. The Public Service Com- 
missions should cooperate, and even 


He, too, is subject to the indictment 
of want of interest. He has sought 
to apply electricity to everything 
in the world except the farm. He 
has spent enormous sums on re- 
search and engineering to find out 
how to make industries more pro- 
ductive and economical. He has 
been unremitting in his toil to apply 
electricity to transportation, both 
on sea and land. He has been con- 
stant and devoted in his attention 
to every kind of device to make the 
turn-over and marketing of goods 
quicker and simpler and more profit- 
able. The manufacturer has not 
yet met by sufficient expenditure 
of energy or money the problem 
of the farmer. Without electrical 
machinery adapted to farm use, 
the farmer can not extend the use 
of electricity to his profit. Unless 
he can extend to his profit, he will 
not use it, and unless he becomes 
a substantial consumer of power, 
it will be economically impossible 
for the power companies to supply 
the service. Therefore, the manu- 
facturing companies must endeavor 
to develop these agricultural appli- 
cations. The farmer must be open- 
minded enough to use them, and 
if these two things are done, the 
power companies can and will pro- 
vide the lines. (Turn to page 235) 
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Municipal Auditorium of Saint Paul where convention sessions will be held 


Saint Paul in June 
Minnesota—Land of the Reflection of Stars in Clear Water 


rQNHE romance of the Red Man— 

his land of laughing waters and 

source of the father of sparkling 
streams—are all brought back to us 
in the name—Muinnesota. Some- 
times translated as “‘land of the sky- 
blue waters’? the old Sioux term 
“Minni-sota” has the even lovelier 
meaning of “reflection of stars in 
clear water.’’ But the days when 
the sky-blue waters of Minnesota, 
surrounded by unbroken primeval 
forests, echoed only to the honk of 
the wild geese and the call of the 
moose are gone with the Spirit of 
Hiawatha and today we have a 
modern land—not less beautiful 
than the old—but dotted as was 
not the old, with enterprising cities, 
checkered with good roads and full 
of all the comforts and conveniences 
of modern life. 

It is to the Capital City of Minne- 
sota—Saint Paul—that Krwanians 
and their friends everywhere should 
now turn their thoughts—for the 


By GEORGE K. GANN 


Chairman, General Executive Com- 
mittee for St. Paul Convention 


Ninth Kiwanis International Con- 
vention is the guest of Saint Paul 
June 22-25. The people of Saint 
Paul are looking forward to the com- 
ing of the Krwantans as I think they 
have never looked forward to the 
coming of any other convention and 
a correspondingly cordial welcome 
awaits you. 

The Saint Paul Auditorium pro- 
vides ample facilities for the business 
sessions, planned to be so import- 
tant and inspirational that no 
KIWANIAN can afford to miss them. 
One of the finest pipe organs in the 
world is installed in the Auditorium. 

As to hotel accommodations — 
so essential to an enjoyable visit to a 
KrwaNnis Convention — Saint Paul 
not only has available all of its 
own facilities but those of its sister 
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city—Minneapolis—as well. The 
“Twin Cities’ with a combined 
population of three-quarters of a 
million people are so closely con- 
nected that a stranger cannot de- 
termine the boundary lines—rapid 
transportation being available by 
motor-bus and street car. The golf 
clubs of Saint Paul will offer 
KIWANIANs their courtesies and no 
convention visitor should hesitate 
to bring his clubs for fear of a lack 
of proper courses upon which to 
play. Tennis also—the Saint Paul 
Krwanis Club counts several tennis 
champions among its members. 

Not the least desirable of reasons 
for a summer trip is a change of 
climate. Minnesota’s summer cli- 
mate is ideal—not too warm—not 
too cool. And in the latter part of 
June—convention time—nature is 
at its best in Minnesota. Famed as 
the “‘Land of Ten Thousand-Lakes,”’ 
more than that number are actually 
charted on a map of the State. 
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Ten Thousand Lukes Assuciativn 


Minnesota has the greatest canoe trails in the world 


And the ladies of Ktwants—so 
much of the entertainment program 
has been arranged for their benefit— 
that we of Saint Paul will be greatly 
disappointed if they do not come 
in larger numbers than ever before. 
Of course the presence of the ladies 
is essential for the colorful Presi- 
dent’s Ball to be held at the 
Coliseum—on a floor that is claimed 
to be the largest in the world and 
certainly equal to any for quality. 
Several of the best dance orchestras 
to be obtained will furnish music 
on this occasion—and the Com- 
mittee has set no closing hour so 
you may dance—and then dance 
some more. Dancing on the other 
evenings—before or after the regular 
convention features—has been ar- 
ranged for. Saint Paul itself likes to 
dance and you need have no fear of 
any neglect on our part of the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

For Wednesday evening we have 
planned what we believe to be the 
most unique entertainment feature 
ever staged at a Kiwanis Conven- 
tion—for this alone your trip should 
be worth while. Although you are 
visiting us in the summer—we are 
also going to show you something 
of the zest and pep of Minnesota’s 
winter time. 

The immense practical difficulties 
in the way have been solved and a 
complete winter scene will be repro- 
duced in an Arena. Picture in your 
imagination one of Minnesota’s ten 
thousand lakes in winter—with its 
silver sheet of ice—contrasting with 
the green of the fir trees around the 
shore line. Thus is the stage set for 
Minnesota’s winter sports carnivals 
in January or February, and in June 
will they be so nearly reproduced as 
almost to make you believe that 


Nature has been tampered with and 
set back some four or five months. 
On the stage so set will appear a dog 
team from the Superior National 
Forest in Northern Minnesota. How 
many have seen a real team of 
“huskies?” Then the graceful, 
skillful skaters—the most expert of 
the North country will display their 
prowess. Finally as the climax to 
the most unique and sensational en- 
tertainment ever staged in mid- 
summer, will be a big league hockey 
between Saint Paul and Minne- 
apolis. To those who know hockey 
nothing need be said as to the thrills 
experienced by the spectator in 
watching this most skillful of con- 
tests—to those who have never seen 
a real hockey game, this is an oppor- 
tunity for a real thrill. And don’t 
overlook that the more elaborate 
entertainment features are all staged 
indoors, with comfortable seating 
accommodations and no _ disap- 
pointments because of weather con- 
ditions. 
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F you want a longer vacation 
than just the convention days, 

come a few days before or stay a few 
days afterward. You can find no 
better place than Minnesota in 
which to spend your vacation days. 
Fishing (the bass season opens June 
15th), camping, canoeing, swim- 
ming, golf, touring amid beautiful 
scenery) whatever line your inclina- 
tion or need for rest and recreation 
may take—if you like the outdoors 
you will like Minnesota. 

We of Saint Paul believe that this 
Ninth Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational will be the most inter- 
esting, the most inspirational, the 
most colorful, the most entertaining 
of any yet held. Our plans so far 
fully justify us in our belief of the 
truth of this statement. Those of 
the Minnesota-Dakotas district are 
of course expected in large numbers, 
no club in the district can afford to 
be represented by less than 25 to 
100 per cent registration of its mem- 
bership, most of you are within easy 
driving distance and you have an 
obligation that does not apply so 
strongly to other districts. Remem- 
ber that “Saint Paul is the meeting 
place, but the District is the host.’ 
Such an opportunity for attendance 
at an International Kiwanis Con- 
vention will probably never again 
offer itself to Kirwanrans of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District. 

But come to Saint Paul in June— 
KIwANIANs from everywhere—bring 
your families, bring the friends who 
like to travel with you—whether 
you come via automobile over the 
good roads of Minnesota, by rail 
over one of the many lines serving 
this section, by water up the Miss- 
issippi or via the Great Lakes, by 
airplane, or even if you have to 
walk—come! Saint Paul, the “City 
of Welcome,” will extend open 
handed hospitality! 
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Preparing the Arena for the Mid-Summer Ice Carnival to be staged during the convention 








Business Fractises 


CAN 


be applied to Pu 


HAVE been asked to write on 

“The Need of Business Trained 

Men in Public Service.” After 
spending a lifetime in active busi- 
ness and two years in public office, 
I am frank to confess that it would 
be much easier for someone who 
had neither experience in business 
nor in public service to give this 
answer. 

This subject deserves frankness. 
[ do not intend to step outside my 
real experiences in what I am going 
tosay. People who sit in the gallery 
and watch the operations of public 
business are all too often inclined 
to put a halo around the business 
man and brighten up the ordinary 
public servant with a touch of 
brimstone. 

There must be a certain number 
of men who devote a lifetime ex- 
clusively to public service, just as 
there are men who devote it to 
business. They form the backbone 
of any efficient public administra- 
tion. They carry the great part 
of the load in good administration 
and bad. There are many splendid, 
able, patriotic men among this 
number. 

I do not know that there is any 
virtue found in business that is not 
found in public life, or any vicious 
practices found in public life that 
are not also found in business. Men 
in the public service find just as 
many defects in the business men 
with whom they deal as are found 
in their own operations. 

This may not be the ordinary 
idea of the comparative standards 
of business men and public servants, 
but it is the truth. It is, of course, 
as unfair to compare the successful, 
high grade man in buiness with the 
incompetent and irresponsible man 
in public service as it is to compare 
the successful man in public life 
with the failure in business. 

Because this is so, the business 
man who accepts a_ position of 
public trust may well approach 
his new responsibilities with hu- 
mility rather than pride. If he has 
any sense of the real situation, he 
will know that while his business 
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Commissioner of Public Works, 
Chicago 


training may be of great assistance, 
a lot of things besides ordinary 
business training will be required 
of him to make any permanent 
success. 

My experience, like that of most 
other business men with public 
service, was generally remote or 
through casual contacts with public 
officials. I have always felt that 
the best practices in business could 
be applied to the public’s interests, 
and that no others should be ap- 
plied. This does not mean that 
they would be automatically ap- 
plied to public business more than 
to private. The application of 
honest principles to business re- 
quires persistent, painstaking ef- 
fort. They are not merely habitual 
acts carried over from one field to 
the other easily. Nor are they 
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blic Servicé 


merely good intentions readily real- 
ized. They are “‘the doing of the 
right thing at the right time in the 
right way.’’ This requires an in- 
finite knowledge of detail, both 
immediate and remote, and intelli- 
gent application of effort, for their 
realization? 

There should be a closer relation- 
ship between business and public 
service. Some think of this only 
in terms of abuses and dishonest 
practices. It ought to be thought 
of in terms of the public’s advant- 
age, and only in that way. It is a 
mistake to separate them too widely. 
A real business man is first a public 
servant. His value to any com- 
munity far outruns the limits of 
his own business, if he administers 
his business as a public trust. 

Both my father and my uncle, 
who started the business I was 
engaged in before entering public 
service, took the responsibility of 
their citizenship seriously. In addi- 
tion to considering their immediate 
business as a public trust, they 
both contributed largely to the 
upbuilding of their city and state. 
There never was any sharp line as 
to where business responsibility 
ended and public duty began. 

This was the atmosphere in which 
I grew up. I never knew any other, 
although I do know that this atti- 
tude is not universal. I know there 
are some supposedly successful busi- 
ness enterprises wherein the main 
object seems to be to get what they 
ean out of public officials by fair 
means or foul, and give in return 
as little as possible. 

From these statements you may 
gather that there are certain types 
of business training that are needed 
in the public service. I do not 
believe that just because a man is 
a business man he will accomplish 
real public good, no matter what 
his intentions may be. Business 
training is an advantage in public 
life, providing that in that training 
a man has developed in addition 
to good methods, the kind of per- 
sonal traits that are apparently 
indispensable in accomplishing any 
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permanent good in the public serv- 
ice. 

There are some real differences 
in public service from private busi- 
ness. In the former your employers 
and those whom you serve are 
numberless. The business is theirs, 
not yours, in spite of the fact that 
you have the responsibility. The 
men who work with you are seldom 
of your selection, and their loyalties 
are often to others outside the 
organization. The public official 
is answerable for an administration 
of laws and ordinances. The gen- 
eral public seldom knows how many 
and varied are these 
checks or how they 
are used at times to 





prevent proper action instead of 
preventing dishonest action. It is 
highly important for efficient ad- 
ministration that legislative coun- 
terparts be developed to supple- 
ment administrative efficiency. If 
this is not done, such service be- 
comes valueless. 

There are some traits or personal 
qualities which the trained business 
man must bring to public service 
if there is to be any advantage to 
the public or any satisfaction for 
himself. I want to refer to these 
now. I may be speaking to some 
business man who will hear the 
















call to public service and feel that 
it is his responsibility to reply. If 
he does so in the affirmative, I 
suggest that he ask himself whether 
he has these traits firmly established 
in addition to business training 
and the record of success before 
entering this field. 

Patience and perseverance are 
needed in business. They are a 
part of every successful man’s stock 
in trade. But you can multiply 
the necessity a hundred fold in 
public life. What is a virtue in 


business is a necessity in public 
service. 


Patience with the entire 
public is required. 
They must be heard 
individually and col- 
lectively. Their 
opinions must be 
listened to with re- 
spect. Their re- 
quests must be 
acted upon if right 

and possible. I 

have always 

read every let- 
ter sent to me 
as Commis- 
sioner of Pub- 
lic Works in 
Chieago and 
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/ seen to it that it reached the 
proper department for action. 
Nor is this all. Patience and 
perseverance are required to 
overcome the obstacles to con- 
structive action that are con- 
stantly placed in the way of 
every public official. Where there 
is one obstacle in business there 
are a dozen in public service. It 
is difficult sometimes to place the 
blame. It does little good if you do. 
There is always some reason. The 
solution is seldom simple. Some 
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times public sentiment is wrong 
and has to be righted. Sometimes 
legislation is inadequate or prece- 
dents are unsatisfying. At other 
times silent but powerful forces 
prevent action. 

I said “patience and persever- 
ance’’ because, while patience may 
be considered as a negative virtue, 
somewhat colorless, perseverance 
has a positive note and is an aggres- 
sive, driving force in the right 
direction. The too patient man 
in public life who does not per- 
sistently and energetically operate 
toward a goal is lost. It is not a 
mild patience, an easy compliance, 
nor an affable agreement with all 
citizens that is needed so much as 
a well-balanced and humane per- 
severance. 


ROGRESS in public service is 

by small gains rather than large 
leaps. Sometimes opportunities for 
large accomplishments arrive, though 
seldom, but when they do they are 
generally built up out of number- 
less smaller steps that make the 
larger possible. Most accomplish- 
ments of size are the accumulation 
of various acts of daily drudgery 
on the part of many and are not 
at all what they seem to the public, 
when some individual man or men 
take the credit for the accomplish- 
ment. 

There are men in public service 
connected with my department who 
have worked for forty years to 
accomplish some single improve 
ment in the city service. They have 
been again and again at the very 
point of accomplishment only to 
see their chances vanish. Yet they 
have returned again to the effort. 
To such men disappointments are 
no less bitter or personal than to 
other men. Their heart is in their 
work just as much as though it 
meant a great financial reward. 
Their fitness for public service is 
shown by their willingness not to 
take such defeats as final. 

Self-denial is also needed in pub- 
lic life in a measure seldom required 
in business. There are demands 
upon a man in public office all out 
of proportion to what a similar 
position in business would require. 

Most active business men today 
prize their period of leisure very 
highly. They look upon it as a 
reward for accomplishment as well 
as a necessary preparation for and 
release from the strains of business. 
They try in addition to find some 
time to devote to their family and 
intimate friends and to those cul- 
tural pursuits which they most en- 
joy. My experience in public life is 

(Turn to page 240) 






























New England Kiwanians brought a replica of the 

Mayflower to Denver. They plan to sail to Saint 4 
Paul stronger than ever to invite all Kiwanians to 

land on Plymouth Rock in 1926. 
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No Need 
for a Demosthenes— 


Saint Paul and Vacation Land speak with more 
subtle and insistent tongue to ardent K1iwaNians 
whose eyes are afar and whose hearts are young; 
where glorious Nature spreads fragrant balm in 
outdoor lands, and in sylvan dell and silver lake the 
soul of man expands! 





















President Johnson and Vice-Prest- 
dent Taylor at Denver. Walter 
claims that no one will be lured by 
the charms of other, convention- 
bidding cities if he will but consider 
the advantages of the city on the 
Saint Lawrence. 





Consider these then, and Come! 
Inspiring convention sessions 
Edueating conferences 
Enlightening addresses 
Contact with Kiwanians from everywhere 
Reports of a year of accomplishment 
Cooperative effort for ideals 
Exhibits of club activities 
Election of new offcers 
Vote on 1926 convention city 

Not to mention: 

Midsummer Ice Carnival Camping 


















Swimming Hiking 

Fishing New Friendships 
Motor trips Parties for ladies 
Golf Fellowship 






Consider the cities which have 
already issued invitations—think over 
all these features—then make your 
reservation—and 


Tell ’em you'll be there! 


















MEMPHIS | 
Wanrs 
Seattle brought four immense 
salmon to Denver. A contest 
to guess their weight proved 

very interesting. 


KIWANIS 
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Memphis advertised the fact that it wants the International Convention in 
1926 by hauling a bale of cotton around the streets of Denver. That this was 
effective is evidenced by the willingness of many Kiwanians to meet ‘‘Down in 
Dizie"’ next year. 
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‘COT 


N September 1, 1900, there 

were approximately 14,400,- 

000 spindles actively engaged 

in cotton mills of the north, with but 

4,000,000 spindles at work in south- 
ern mills. 

Twenty-four years later the com- 
parison was as follows: 

Northern spindles active, 13,- 
300,000. 

Southern spindles active, 15,- 
400,000. 

This tremendous change in but 
little more than two decades, where- 
by the cotton spindles of the south 
show a gain of 11,400,000 while 
northern active spindleage actually 
lost 1,100,000, suggests an investiga- 
tion of the causes which worked to 
produce so startling a result. 

It seems impossible to lay the 
blame for the shrinkage in the 
north to any lack of ability on the 
part of the northern manufacturer. 
On the contrary, under equal condi- 
tions the northern manufacturers 
had a distinct advantage by reason 
of the fact that they were operating 
long-established plants, aided by 
years of manufacturing experience 
in textiles and were surrounded by 
other plants furnishing the latest 
and best in the way of mill equip- 
ment; further, through their prox- 
imity to the great distributing agen- 
cies they were better prepared to 
find the quickest and best markets 
for their product. 

What, then, were the actual causes 
for the decline of the business in one 
section and its rapid and profitable 
advancement in the other? Sum- 
marized, the chief causes appear to 
be as follows: 

1. Cheap land, and lower taxes. 

2. Cheaper and more easily 
handled labor. 

3. Cheaper price of the raw 
material—cotton. 

4. Rapid development of the re- 
sources of the south. 


Cheap Land and Lower Taxes 


In many, probably the majority 
of instances, the northern mills were 
established in fairly populous com- 
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munities where real estate was bring- 
ing full prices; towns, and later 
cities, built up around the mills and 
as new mills were erected the cost 
of land became even higher. The 
mills were compelled to pay not 
only state and county but city 
taxes, with costs steadily mounting 
from year to year. 

In the south, conditions were en- 
tirely the opposite. Southern com- 
munities were so eager for the erec- 
tion of mills to handle the south’s 
most popular product, cotton, that 
land for mill sites could be obtained 
for a mere song. In some instances, 
the land was actually donated. The 
plants, as a rule, were built outside 
of the city limits and real estate 
taxes were negligible. On account 
of the mild climate, comfortable but 
cheaply constructed houses for the 
operatives were built, the low cost 
of labor and abundance of building 
material being in sharp contrast to 
the situation in the north. 


Cheap Labor 


While labor was, at first, un- 
trained, it was cheap and abund- 
ant. Operatives quickly learned 
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their duties. Wages in the mills, 
while far below those obtaining in 
the north, were attractive to a class 
which for years had been in sore 
straits to make both ends meet. 
Much of the labor in the southern 
mills comes from the mountainous 
sections where life is primitive and 
comforts few, but the stock itself is 
good and intelligent and, what is of 
even more value, the workers are 
contented. 

The northern manufacturer to a 
considerable extent is compelled to 
recruit his helpers from a polyglot 
class in which there are many 
foreignborn. Local jealousies be- 
tween groups of workers cause fric- 
tion and unrest. Labor agitators 
fan to flame smouldering antagon- 
isms. His “Union” is a big factor 
in the northern worker’s life; in the 
south, the foreigner is practically 
“taboo.”’ He is unwelcome, and he 
soon realizes it and moves on to 
more congenial surroundings. 
Strikes are practically unknown. 
Labor agitators make little or no 
headway and soon prove themselves 
birds of passage, chiefly at the sug- 
gestion (sometimes a none too gentle 
one) of the workers themselves. 

The southern manufacturer, in 
practically all instances, takes great 
pride in his mill community and 
gives much of his time and personal 
effort to make his operatives com- 
fortable and happy. Churches, 
schools, community houses, play- 
grounds, parks and libraries quickly 
spring up and a remarkable spirit of 
loyalty is soon aroused, along with a 
healthy spirit of competition be- 
tween the mills and their operatives 
as compared with the nearby plants. 

For the work outside of the plant, 
much cheap but satisfactory, if 
properly managed, colored labor is 
used for the rough work and in work 
of construction, hauling, handling of 
raw cotton, etc. 


Cheap Raw Material 


In the matter of raw material, the 
southern manufacturer has a tre- 
mendous advantage. Frequently, 
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the cotton patches extend practi- 
cally to the very doors of the mill 
or can easily be hauled to the ware- 
house of the plant and can be bought 
direct from the grower. Where the 
cotton must be shipped in, the 
freight haul is far less than to the 
northern markets. Altogether, an 
advantage for which the northerner 
has no offset except in the rare in- 
stances when the mill must use cot- 
ton of foreign growth or special 
fiber. 
Development of Resources 


In the past twenty years, the 
south has undergone an amazing 
development of its resources. 
Northern capital has aided in this to 
a large extent. The railroads have 
vastly enlarged their southern mile- 
age. Coal and iron fields have 
been opened up, waterpower de- 
veloped and large tracts of timber 
lands have been made available for 
construction work. Favorable 
freight rates have been put into 
effect generally. 

Machinery houses are establish- 
ing southern branches. Bleaching 
and finishing plants are in active 
operation in the south enabling the 
manufacturer to prepare his goods 
for market without shipping them 
north for the final touch. Recently, 
a dyeing plant was established at 
Greenville, S. C., filling a long-felt 
need. Wonderful opportu- 
nities present themselves 
in this section for establish- 
ing plants, etc., which cater 
to the needs or 
output of the 
factories and 
many far-sight- 


ed northern —_ 
capitalists have 
joined with Cs 


southern men in - 
taking advant- 
age of such opportunities. 
**The Textile Center of the South”’ 
Greenville, South Carolina, 
lays claim to the proud title of 
“The Textile Center of the 
South’’—a claim which, it must 
be said in passing, is challenged by 
Charlotte, N. C., Gastonia, N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and other great centers of the 
southern cotton industry. The 
rivalry is hot and intense. The 
merits of the respective claims would 
require too much space to be con- 
sidered here; but the rivalry, while 
intense, is good natured and healthy. 
It cannot be amiss, however, to 
comment briefly upon the situation 
at Greenville. This thriving com- 
munity of about 60,000 inhabitants, 
boasts of twenty-one mills in its 
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immediate environments with an in- 
vested capital of nearly $60,000,000 
in cotton mills alone. It produces 
annually about $40,000,000 worth 
of textile products. About 600,000 
bales of cotton are consumed an- 
nually by mills within a radius of 
fifty miles of Greenville. 

While the erection of many of 
these mills has been the result of 
local or community enterprise and 
capital, a considerable amount of 
stock is owned by investors from 
other sections, chiefly eastern. Many 
shrewd northern mill owners, fore- 
seeing the natural advantages offer- 
ed by the south, have established 
subsidiary plants in this section 
which they operate from their east- 
ern offices in connection with the 


original enter- 
am 
/ 


prise. This 


tendency _ be- 
comes more 
marked each 
year and ac- 
countsfor 
much of the 
rapid increase 
of spindleage 
in the south. 
Almost every 


/ C. —_— 
Pen 


oe 








southerner is born with 
a deep affection for 
“cotton.”” The white 
man loves it, the black man adores 
it. It is a crop that always has a 
quick, cash market. From the time 
the ground is first prepared for seed- 
ing, “cotton’’ furnishes a topic of 
conversation of general and unceas- 
ing interest. The southern farmer’s 
heroic struggle against the terrible 
inroads of the boll weevil has become 
a classic. Millions of determined 
toilers wage grim, relentless, tireless 
war against this pest which for years 
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has imperiled the south s most pre- 
cious agricultural product. 

Hence it is that the southerner 
hails with joy the growth of cotton 
manufacturing in this section. The 
industry seems to be on a sound 
and lasting basis, steadily increasing 
in volume and is adding materially 
to the prosperity and happiness of 
the South. 

In completing this article, the 
writer, who is a ‘“‘cotton man” and 
not a manufacturer, cannot refrain 
from quoting the matchless prose 
poem in which the immortal Henry 
W. Grady pays eloquent tribute to 
King Cotton: 


Henry W. Grady on ‘‘Cotton”’ 


“What a royal plant it is! The 
World waits in attendance 
on its growth. The shower 
that falls whispering on its 
leaves is heard around the 
earth. The sun that shines 
on it is tempered by the 

prayers of all people. 

The frost that chills 

€ it and the dew that 
4 descends from the 
le." stars are noted, and 

the trespass of a 

little worm on its 

green leaf is more 
to England than 
the advance of the 

Russian army on 

her Asian outposts. 

It is gold from the 

instant it puts forth 

its tiny shoot. Its 


fibre is current in 
every bank, and 
when loosing its 


fleeces to the sun, 
it floats a sunny 
banner that glori- 
fies the field of the 
humble farmer; that man is 

marshalled under a flag that 

will compel the allegience of 

the world, and wring a sub- 
| sidy from every nation on 
-! earth. It is the heritage that 
God gave to this people for- 
ever as their own when he 
arched our skies, established 
our mountains, girt us about 
with the ocean, loosed the 
breezes, tempered the sun- 
shine, and measured the rain. Ours 
and our children’s forever. As 
princely a talent as ever came from 
His hand to mortal stewardship!”’ 





Kiwanis supplies the opportunity 
through which men are finding them- 
selves and finding their relations to their 
communities, and out of these things 
comes that most valuable of community 
assets—progressive men. 


—[Clinton, Illinois. 


















by-‘Donald Hough 


AST March I took a hike of a 
hundred miles or so through 
the Superior National Forest 

up in northern Minnesota. There 
were a dozen of us, with four dog 
teams, and we cut right through 
the middle of the Forest—across 
many lakes, down rivers, over 
woodland trails. 

It was about the fifth day out and 
three of us were sitting on a con- 
venient snowdrift basking in the 
midday sun. 

“‘After all,”’ observed Walter Hobe 
“Tt’s a magnificent forest, isn’t it?’ 

I should have come through with 
a similarly romantic comment, but 
[ had a tough blister on one heel 
and felt mean. 

‘After all,”’ I mimicked, ‘“what’s 
it good for?” 

The third member of this trio 
Bert Brown, hadn’t said a word. 
He had been gazing across the hills. 
He sighed deeply, and we turned to 
him expectantly, for surely he was 
about to breathe a poem about 
nature. 

“Tt would be a great place,’ he 
murmured with that reverence 
which comes only with close contact 
with nature,” “to hit a golf ball 
into.” 

The funny part of it is that Brown 
was right. It sure would be—the 
Superior Forest would make a most 
glorious rough. 

Which reminds me that Minne- 
sota, besides being a great place 
for going fishing, is also a great 
place for playing golf, water 
polo, leap frog or poker. The 
anglers haven’t a corner on outdoor 
sports in Minnesota by a long shot. 

In fact, Minnesota Jakes are 


famous not only because there are 
so many, or because they are so full 
of fish, or because they are so wet, 
but also because they constitute 
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the greatest collection of water 
hazards on the face of the civilized 
globe. 

If you hit a ball too hard on the 
Southview course at St. Paul, it’ll 
end up in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
if you hit one too hard from the 
course at Walker it’ll float down to 
Hudson’s Bay. The Duluth golfers 
drive their tee shots into water 
which eventually reaches the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and there is a water 
hazard on the Winona course that’s 
so deep, and is so devoid of visible 
outlet, that golfers there claim the 
misdirected balls don’t stop until 
they reach China—or some inter- 
mediate point. 

Golf has pretty well spread over 
Minnesota, so if you are a golf 
bug, take your clubs wherever you 
go. Up in the northern part of the 
state, golf is making serious inroads 
on fishing, and there are towns 
where the fishermen have split into 
two camps—those who stick to 
fishing and those who are taking 
up the new-fangled Scotch pastime. 
There are places in northern Minne- 
sota where big black bass gobble 
up the balls whenever you fail 
to make a water hazard, and 
a notorious liar, (I think he is secre- 
tary of the Park Rapids Krwanis 








Editor’s Note: The wilder- | 
ness of the ‘north country’ | 
has a fascination allitsown. As | 
Mr. Hough will tell you in his | 
next article which will appear | 
in the June Convention issue, 
“Tt is the only real north 
country left in the United 
States.” And’ Mr. Hough ought 
to know if anyone should— 
he’s been there! 
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club) claims that when he lifted 
a floater into Fishhook lake on the 
18th of August last year a six pound 
bass leaped and swallowed it, send- 
ing spray over six counties when he 
struck. 

In fact, water hazards are 
the salt of life for the Minne- 
sota golfer. Take the Duluth 
course. It lies on the side of 
the hill that borders the big lake, 
and the whole course is a water 
hazard. You’ve got to play dead to 
the pin or there goes another dollar 
into the biggest body of fresh water 
in the world. I was told that when 
the Duluth course was first laid 
out they had to use square balls 
until the club members got used to 
playing golf with one foot six 
inches lower than the other. You 
can tell a golfer in Duluth at a 
glance by the way he walks, one 
leg being several inches longer than 
the other. 

Then there’s the course at Alex- 
andria. In making one of the holes 
at Alexandria, you’ve got to put a 
back spin on the ball no matter 
how easy you hit it, in order to 
keep it out of the lake, and if 
you put on too much back spin, 
it’ll fall into the middle of another 
lake. 

Now take Detroit. At Detroit 
there is a very fine course but it 
is bounded on the west by a very 
large lake. The course is inclined 
toward a clay soil, and in the Ides 
of August this gets so hard that 
unless you soak your ball in water 
until it becomes soft it will bounce 
clear over into the lake. It happens 
that this lake is a very fine one for 
bass, and the shore along the 
golf course is especially good. The 
result is that you have to fish there 
with an umbrella over your head, 
and I have heard that on very 
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and the rest of 
the city had been 
built wherever 
there was room. 
There are swim- 
ming beaches that 
range from the big 
public place like 
those at Lake 
Phalen to the 
sweetly scented 
swimming pool at 
the Athletic Club. 
The golf courses 
range from Som- 
erset, where par 
is a thousand dol- 
lars, to the Phalen 
course, where ad- 
mission is twenty 
cents. The parks 
may be had in any 
style, from the 
vast open spaces 
that you can see 
from the top of 
the courthouse to 








“A terrible slice—but I made it. 
wot I calls it!”’ 


hot days, the golfers and the anglers 
get all mixed up. At the end of the 
day many of the anglers find that 
they’ve been fishing all afternoon 
with a golf ball, while the golfers 
find themselves hooking every drive. 


HE golf fan will be especially 
pleased with Saint Paul’s golf 
layout. Not until you have played 
on the flat courses of the eastern 
part of the middle west can you really 
appreciate courses that are laid 
out on the rolling hills of St. Paul, 
shaded by the oaks that once 
shaded the bivouacs of the Sioux. 
But let us go from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. What I really start- 
ed out to say in this article was that 
Saint Paul, especially, is not only a 
great fishing center but is also parti- 
cularly adapted to the whims and 
fancies of any person interested in 
any sort of outdoor recreation and 
sport. 

Saint Paul, I suppose, has no 
better playgrounds than has many 
another American City. But then, 
neither has New York any better 
sidewalks, yet the sidewalks of 
New York have busted into the 
movies, have appeared on the stage, 
and have been done up in music. 

The playgrounds of Saint Paul 
include an assortment of golf courses 
swimming beaches, lakes, parks, 
and so forth. And like the side- 
walks of New York, they are right 
in the city—in fact, to the casual 
observer, it looks as though the 
playgrounds had been there first 


Skill, that’s 


the big yard 
around Jim Hill’s 
house where the 
empire builder, as 
Jim was called, built his first empire 
with a spiked fence around it. 

From the ninth hole of South- 
view, if you can take your eye off 
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the ball long enough to let it roam 
around the horizon, you can see for 
fifty miles across and down the 
valley of the Mississippi; while 
from the middle hole of Somerset 
the wandering eye sees the city of 
Saint Paul lying in a hollow, and 
sweeps westward clear to Minnea- 
polis, and up the valley of the Minne- 
sota. 

Perhaps you think these points 
are unimportant, but to me, they 
are everything. On hot days the 
coolest breezes are here, and on 
clear days the finest views. And the 
courses, all of them—Midland Hills, 
Somerset, Country Club, Hillcrest, 
are sporty courses. Why, when you 
come home at Country Club, you’ve 
got to drive the ball across the Grand 
Canyon and make it land on a 
saucer. 

If you don’t play golf, that’s no 
sign you have to get mad. There 
are a number of other things to do 
in Saint Paul in the line of out-door 
recreation. You must know by 
this time that there are several 
very fine lakes within the limits of 
the city. Each one of these lakes is 
the center of outdoor recreation: 
swimming, canoeing, and the other 
usual attractions of municipal parks. 
Saint Paul is especially proud of 

(Turn to page 241) 


























Saint Paul is a swimming city. 


Within and just outside its boundaries are a 
whole flock of fine beaches—and Miss Saint Paul, we might add, is a swimming girl. 
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Building Our Navy 


Caieey iE iron-clad had its be- 
fa ginning in the Crimean 
~% War. The Merrimac, the 
first of our iron-clads, was 
263 feet long and was covered 
amidships with a shield of 178 feet, 
the sides of which slanted at an 
angle of thirty-five degrees and rose 
when she was trimmed for battle 
seven feet above the water line. 
The shield was made of rafters of 
yellow pine, fourteen inches thick. 
Superposed on the wood was a layer 
of rolled iron bars eight inches wide 
and two inches thick. The whole 
was bolted through and through. 
Thus the vessel had an armor which 
was four inches of iron supported 
by twenty-two inches of wood but 
which horizon tally gave a thick- 
ness very much greater. The knuckle 
where the armor joined the keel 
and the two ends of the vessel were 
submerged to a depth of two feet 
rendering these parts invulnerable. 
The rudder and propeller were pro- 
tected by a heavy solid deck or 
fan tail. The armament consisted 
of ten guns; of the eight comprising 
her broadsides, six were smooth 
bore. The Merrimac was further 
armed with a cast-iron beak, wedge 
shape, weighing 1500 pounds. 
Probably no Naval conflict in the 
history of the world ever attracted 
so much attention as the battle 
between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac. It revolutionized the Navies 





By Captain Waldo Evans, Commandant 


U. S. Naval Training Station 
Great Lakes, Illinois 





“If we are to retain our pres- 
tige—keep our place as one of 
the great custodians of civiliza- 
tion—and preserve the heritage 
of our freedom, let us renounce 
the sophistries that would shear 
the Navy of its strength. 

“The dreadnaught of today is a 
development of two centuries. It 
may be that this type is soon to 
become obsolete, but the evidence 
that this is so appeals far more 
strongly to the popular imagina- 
tion than the seasoned judgment 
of students of Naval warfare.” 

—Captain Waldo Evans. 











of the world and showed that 
wooden ships which had long held 
control of the ocean were of no 
further use for fighting purposes. 
For a brief interval at the end of 
the Civil War, the monitors with 
their Dahlgren guns made the Amer- 
ican Navy the most powerful in 
the world, but while not in danger 
of conflict, the Navy was neglected. 
The ships that had done good 
service in the war wore out. Repairs 
became expensive. Ten years after 
the Civil War, the American Navy 
was the standard of inefficiency 
among the seamen of the world. 
On account of our weakened condi- 
tion, we were again denied the re- 
spect of foreign nations. Eight 
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years after the Civil War, American 
ships were captured by Spanish 
coast guards. American citizens 
found on a Cuban filibuster were 
shot to death without trial. Our 
prestige was gone. 

In the brief period since 1850, 
the United States Navy had been 
revolutionized. The wooden frig- 
ates were supplanted by iron-clads 
propelled by steam. ‘Three cen- 
turies had not affected such great 
changes as had the brief quarter 
of a century ending 1865. 

These revolutionary changes were 
mainly the invention of the rifled 
gun, the heavy smooth bore Dahl- 
gren, and the torpedo, the introduc- 
tion of the iron-clads and the appli- 
cation of steam to ships of war. Of 
all these changes, perhaps the great- 
est was the supplanting of sail by 
steam. This made possible the 
revival of the ram which had gone 
out after the war galleys were 
succeeded by the sailing vessels. 
The first forms of the steamships— 
the side wheelers—were exceedingly 
vulnerable; but a great advance was 
made by the invention of the screw 
propeller which permitted the de- 
fense of the machinery by submer- 
sion, and by the armor plating on 
the sides. And as every mode of 
defense leads to a new means. of 
offense, the torpedo was devised 
for use against the underwater body, 
the only vulnerable part of this 
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to which the Navy 
has ever sunk since 
the days when the 
United States had to 
pay ransom to Al- 
giers. Out of 140 
vessels of the Navy, 
25 were tugs and only 
a few of the rest were 
in condition to make 
a cruise. Not a single 
ship was fit for war- 
fare. And yet, 1881 
marks the turning of 
the tide. 
Thefirststeptoward 
a new Navy by Sec- 
retary Hunt with the 
approval of President 
Garfield in the ap- 
pointment of an ad- 
visory board. This 
board commended 
the construction of 
thirty-eight unarm- 
ored cruisers, five 
rams, five torpedo 
boats, ten cruising 
torpedo boats and 
ten harbor torpedo 
boats. The smaller 
vessels were to be all 
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On deck of our latest type undersea craft 


latest type of ironclad. Thus began 
the race, still going on between 
armor and ordnance. An inventory 
of the ships made after the Civil 
War showed that most of them were 
unfit because of faulty design, the 
use of unseasoned lumber, and the 
hurried construction. A process 
of weeding out took place and the 
few vessels that remained Congress 
regarded as sufficient for a peace 
footing with the addition of moni- 
tors. These monitors built in Civil 
War style with wooden hulls heavily 
plated with iron. In 1874 they had 
rotted so badly that they were 
ordered broken up and rebuilt in 
iron. Congress subsequently stopped 
the work of reconstruction and for 
twenty years the United States had 
not a single armored ship. During 
the administration of President 
Hayes, our Navy was inferior to 
that of any nation of Europe; even 
Chile’s two ironclads would have 
been more than a match for all our 
ships combined. All Naval appro- 
priations that could be got out of 
Congress were designed to keep the 
existing ships in repair. The Navy 
Department was forced to rebuild 
ships under old names, paying for 
them out of the proceeds from the 
sale of condemned hulls and out of 
the appropriations for repairs. The 
year 1874 marks the lowest point 





of steel and of the 
cruisers it was recom- 
mended that eighteen 
were to be of steel 
and twenty of wood. 
There were some who 
opposed the use of 
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second advisory board was ap- 
pointed and recommended five ves- 
sels, one of 400 tons; three of 2,500 
tons—all of steel—and one ram 
dispatch boat of 1500 tons. 

On March 3, 1883, an Act was 
passed providing the construction 
of these ships with the exception 
of one of the smaller cruisers. These 
four, the first of the ‘‘White Squad- 
ron,”’ were the Chicago, the Boston, 
the Atlanta, and the Dolphin. By 
the contract with the Bethlehem 
Iron Company in 1887, facilities 
for making the best of steel armor 
and forgings for the largest of steel 
guns were provided. 


ETWEEN 1881 and 1887, it 

was demonstrated that we had 
to build steel mills before we could 
build modern battleships, and it 
was demonstrated that even with 
the best of facilities, it was not 
possible to build a battleship in less 
than a year. The impetus following 
gave us ship yards, enabling us to 
build the best fighting machines 
in the world. 

In 1890, manufacturing plants 
were developed in America capable 
of turning out the highest type of 
large calibre and machine guns, as 
well as the other requisites for the 
construction of a modern battleship. 

(Turn to page 239) 





steel and recommend- 
ed iron on the ground 
that we had no plants 
capable of producing 
the steel required. 
The new market cre- 
ated new plants to 
meet its needs and 
the decision of the 
majority resulted in 
the rapid develop- 
ment of one of the 
greatest American in- 
dustries, the manu- 





facture of steel. The 
House Naval Com- 
mittee urged the 


building of two cruis- 
ers capable of an av- 
erage speed of fifteen 
knots; four cruisers 
capable of a speed of 
fourteen knots and 
one ram. Congress 
on August 5, 1882, 
called for two steam 
cruising vessels of 
war to be constructed 
of steel of domestic 
manufacture. Then 
Congress neglected to 
make any appropria- = 
tion for them. A 
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An old seadog showing’a rookie how to splice rope 


























Preparations at Saint Paul 


EVEN minutes ahead of schedule was the 
rae train which recently brought your Secretary 
to Saint Paul for a conference with the 
General Convention Committee of the Saint 
Paul club, and with Convention Manager Hoeppner. 


This advanced arrival of the train is surely typical 
of the progress achieved in the extensive preparations 
for our Ninth Annual Convention. The Saint Paul 
KIwANIANs have always been known as live and up-to- 
date. But they are even more—they plan and work 
even ahead of schedule. 


General Chairman Gann, with his fine executive 
ability, is proving to be a most capable leader for the 
General Convention Committee. The various com- 
mittees are all working hard, are cooperating finely, 
and have the plans for their specialized work well 
matured. 


The Saint Paul club, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Rosser Willis, is booming along finely, and the 
membership is giving the heartiest support to all the 
plans for the success of the convention. The $10,000 
guarantee fund has been raised and is in the bank, but 
KIWANIANS are going to respond in such numbers that 
they’ll never have any need to use it. 


The Convention Manager, Mr. Hoeppner, is surely 
on the job and is working in the finest spirit of coopera- 
tion with General Chairman Gann and the committees. 
The Convention Office is well established in a centrally 
located store, according to the policy which we have 
found so advisable. To the throng of passers-by this is 
a constant reminder that we are on the job. 


The entertainment features are already well planned. 
The ‘“Mid-Summer Ice Carnival’ on Wednesday 
evening is going to be a most unique and attractive 
occasion. The Arena where this event is to be held is 
as good as though it were built especially for this occa- 
sion. Yes—there’s going to be real ice in June—real 
skaters, hockey games, dog sleds, etc. The President’s 
Ball is to be held at the Coliseum on Tuesday evening. 
The evening your Secretary was in Saint Paul the 
Kiwanis club had arranged for an invitation dance for 
the members of all of the service clubs of the city. He 
had the chance of a personal test of this dance floor— 
said to be the largest in the country—and he is sure that 
we can count upon the President’s Ball being a wonder- 
ful success. There will also be several dances arranged 
after the Monday and Wednesday evening sessions, at 
central points and with excellent orchestras. 


Special plans for entertaining the ladies include a 
reception at the State Capitol on Monday afternoon in 
honor of the wife of the International President, fol- 
lowed by a tea; a visit to Fort Snelling on Wednesday 
afternoon, through the courtesies of the Rotary club, 
with polo’ game and other events, followed by refresh- 





ments at the Town and Country Club; and an auto 
trip with entertainment at the White Bear Yacht 
Club on Tuesday afternoon, by the other service 
clubs of Saint Paul. 

The Committee on Convention Program, of which 
Robert J. Rendall of Jersey City is chairman, has been 
working hard. The general outline of the program is 
as follows: On Monday, June 22, the International 
Council will meet in the morning, and in the afternoon 
there will be six general conferences. The opening 
session of the convention will be held that evening. 
Business sessions will be held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon, beginning at 9:30 and 2:00 
respectively, and the closing session, with election, will 
be held on Thursday morning, beginning at 9:30. The 
sessions are beginning a half hour later than at Denver, 
and more generous periods for music are being allowed 
both at the beginning and during the various sessions. 
The complete program will be published in the next 
issue. 

Registration offices will be open on Saturday and 
Sunday and all who possibly can are urged to register 
then, and as early as possible in any case. All dele- 
gates and visitors, men and women, attending the 
convention are required to register and pay a $10.00 
registration fee, for which they receive an official 
convention badge admitting them to all sessions and 
all entertainment features. 


Information booklets are being prepared and will 
be sent out to all those making reservations. All 
requests for hotel reservations, as well as all inquiries 
on any matter connected with the convention, should 
be addressed to the Kiwanis Convention Office, 48 
East 4th Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


It is surely true of our Annual Convention that it is 
“the dynamo that generates the power, which through 
a well-articulated organization, carries the impetus 
into many channels of accomplishment.”’ 

Every K1waniANn who can possibly arrange to attend 
this convention should do so. Through the conferences, 
reports, discussions, business, addresses, he comes to 
know better the meaning and significance of our or- 
ganization, its past achievements, its present plan, its 
future potentialities and to the information received 
is added the ‘‘kick”’ of inspiration that sends him back 
more loyally to live Krwanits principles and to do his 
full part in serving Krwanis as member or officer. 
Let’s have more come than ever before. 


Sign up—right now—for Saint Paul! 
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ype Enforcement és Possible 


By A. Heber Winder 


Immediate Past Governor, Kiwanis District of California—Nevada 


Aristotle, the great Greek 
philosopher, said that the 
standard forms of government were 
the monare! y, the aristocracy and 
the democracy. He outlined a cycle 
of degeneracies through which, as he 
conceived it, every state of long 
life was apt to pass. At first, there 
was the rule of the strong monarch 
with sovereign power. At his 
death, his kingdom passed to his 
children and iis children’s children. 
In time, the sovereignty would sink 
into tyranny. Then there would be 
a revolt, a Runnymede, and the 
leaders of that revolt would take the 
,overnment in their own hands and 
set up an aristocracy. But, says 
Aristotle, aristocracies always de- 
clined in later years into a dotage of 
selfish oligarchy. Then followed a 
revolution and the birth of a democ- 
racy. But democracy, too, has its 
old age of degeneracy—an old age in 
which it loses its early respect for 
law, the first amiabilitv of mutual 
concession. It breaks into an- 
archy and none but a Caesar can 
bring it back to reason and 
order. The cycle is completed. 
The throne is set up again and a 
new series of deteriora- 
tions and revolutions begin. 
This is the theory of 
Aristotle and the history 
of Europe strikingly con- 
firms its truth, except- 
ing, perhaps, there is no 
longer any place between 
monarchy and democracy 
for aristocracy. 

In his last annual mes- 
sage to Congress, President 
Harding issued a 
solemn and impres- 
sive warning to the 
nation of the dan- 
gers of disrespect 
forlaw.He called for 
strict and literal en- 
forcement of and 
compliance withthe 
national prohibi- 
tion statute. The 
President asserted 
that the ‘“‘men who 
are rending the 
moral fibre of the 
Republic”’ by flout- 


(’ ER twenty-three centuries ago, 











But passing the buck will 
not bring it about. What are 
the individual responsibil- 
ities? What are the tmme- 
diate points of attack on 
the problem? 





ing the prohibition law, are setting 
an example and breeding a disre- 
spect for law, ‘which will ultimately 
destroy the Republic.” He called 
the condition relating to enforce- 
ment of the Voletead Act, a national 
scandal, and the “‘most demoralizing 
factor’ in our public life. 

If the conditions are as was stated 
and the future is as outlined by 
Aristotle, the subject of disrespect 
for law demands the serious atten- 
tion of thinking men. 

To make the matter more serious, 
the average age of our law breakers 
today is much lower than it was a 
few years ago. I present this point 
with some hesitancy as some one 
once said that the two certain signs 
of old age were the opinion that 
newspaper type is less clear than 
formerly and that the morals of our 
young people were declining. But 
the Sheriff of Los Angeles County, 
California, recently stated, over his 
signature,— 
“The average 
age of a crim- 
inal in Los 
Angeles 
County fif- 
teen years ago 
was over for- 
ty-one-today 
itis less than 
twenty-one.” 

The Warden 
offone of our 
state peniten- 
tiaries has 










written,—‘‘Recently I took a special 
census of the prison and at the time 
the census was taken, we had 1991 
prisoners. Of that number 1014 were 
under the age of 30 years of age, 771 
were under 26 years of age, and 324 
were under 21 years of age. .. . Youth 
is the time of lawlessness, the criminal 
tendencies assert themselves very 
early in life, and, in its essence, the 
crime problem is a boy problem.” 

Permit me to discusssome causes for 
our present apparent disrespect for 
law. In the first place, there are en- 
tirely too many laws. Three and a 
half centuries ago, Raphael Holin- 
shed wrote in his Chronicles,—“‘So 
we say that our great number of laws 
do breed a general negligence and 
contempt of all good order, because 
we have so many that no subject can 
live without the transgression of 
some of them, and that the often al- 
teration of our ordinances doth 
much harm in this respect, whica 
(after Aristotle) doth seem to carry 
some reason withal, for (as Cornelius 
Gallus hath)—‘‘Eventus varios res 
nova semper habet.”’ 

Even at an earlier date, the 
French essayist, Montaigne, com- 
bated with those who have thought 
to establish in France a great remedy 
against lawsuits by the multitude 
and the pretended justice of the laws. 
‘He added,” says Pascal, ‘‘ ‘The ex- 
clusion of all laws would rather dim- 
inish the number of disputants 
whilst the multiplicity of laws serves 
only to increase them, since difficul- 
ties grow in proportion as they are 
weighed.’ ” 

If Holinshed and Montaigne 
thought that there were too many 
laws in those days, what would they 
think of the great mass of laws of 
today? 

So great is the mass of our law 
that there are few practicing at- 
torneys who have access 
in their libraries, to all 
Federal, state and munic- 
ipal statutes, Federal 
and state regulations, 
and the volumes of 
court decisions. 

I believe that the 











great majority of 





the people of the 
United States and 

















Canada are law abiding, and only 
want to know what the law is, in 
order to obey it. No person can 
possibly become even slightly ac- 
quainted with all the laws govern- 
ing his relations with society. I dare 
say that there is not a man who 
reads this article, who has not re- 
peatedly violated one or more laws. 
You can not drive your automobile 
twenty miles without disobeying 
some traffic regulation. 


OU ean not blame our Congress, 

our State Legislatures, our 
Boards of Supervisors, or our city 
Fathers, for the great multitude 
of laws. So many people have 
the idea that you can cure all the 
ills of human society by merely 
placing new laws upon the statute 
books. Every crank, every fad- 
dist, has his own favorite laws to 
enact,—but the trouble is that 
you can not legislate people into 
Heaven. 

With so many laws upon our 
statute books and so few 
strictly enforced, we per- 
mit to exist’ one of the 
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not in sympathy with our national 
prohibition statutes. I have no 
quarrel with such persons by reason 
of those views. But it is their plain 
duty, as American citizens, to re- 
spect those laws just because they 
are a part of the law of the land. 
Unquestionably they have the legal 
and moral right to exert their in- 
fluence for the amendment or repeal 
of such statutes, but not to flout 
them. Whenever a citizen pur- 
posely disobeys a law merely 
because he is not in sympathy 





causes for disrespect for 
law itself. We need to 
simplify some of our laws and 
abolish others. 

I realize that a number of laws 
are necessary for the proper pro- 
tection of our persons and proper- 
ty. We are subject to the laws 
of nature wherever we may be. 
Once while riding in an aeroplane 
a mile and a half above the ground 
and at the rate of over a hundred 
miles an hour, I wondered if the law 
of gravitation was there working. 
My curiosity was not great enough 
to experiment by leaping out, so I 
compromised by holding my pencil 
near my knees and letting it go. It 
dropped to the floor of the fusilage of 
the plane. The law was working. 
It is working in the bottom of the 
deepest mine, on the ships at sea, 
and on the top of the highest moun- 
tain. From this law of nature, there 
is no escape. 

Nor can we escape the influence of 
the laws of diminishing returns, 
marginal utility, supply and de- 
mand, or action and reaction. To 
these, we ultimately must yield. 

We cannot escape the restraint 
imposed upon us by man made laws. 
But as we make those laws ourselves, 
we can make them fewer in number, 
simple in language, common-sense 
in application, and practical in 
human affairs. Those KiwaNIANns 
in legislative authority can do much 
towards humanizing society by 
humanizing our laws. 

There are many persons and no 
doubt many KtwantANns, who are 
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with it, he 
Ss « causes a leak 
= in law en- 
forcement 
and this leak, with many others, may 
ultimately. destroy the Republic. It 
does not take many leaks in a dam 
to allow the waters to pour upon the 
valley below, causing ruin and de- 
struction. K1rwaNniAns should agree, 
individually and collectively, to stop 
these leaks as well as the bigger 
violations of law. 

Another cause for disrespect 
for law arises from the methods em- 
ployed by those officially engaged in 
their enforcement. Our laws are en- 
forced largely by our peace officers 
and others in executive authority. 
The policeman on the corner, direct- 
ing the traffic, is to some men and 
all children, the law itself. The 
method by which he does his duty 
is of great influence for respect or 
disrespect for law. He needs to be 
as much a gentleman as the preacher 
in the pulpit or the teacher in the 
school-room. He is the one who can, 
by reasonable courtesy, do much 
towards creating greater respect for 
law. If a traffie officer stops an 
automobilist and unnecessarily 
heaps abuse upon him, he lays the 
foundation for disrespect for law. 
Such an officer should humanize his 
work. Christ put no limitation of 
persons upon his “Golden Rule.” 
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HE same is true of all other ser- 
vants of people,—servants not 
only in fiction but in fact. My 
duties as a practicing attorney at 
the bar, bring me into frequent 


contact with agents of our federal 
and state government, and my ex- 
periences have not 
pleasant. 


always been 
A mutual spirit of co- 
operation based upon 
courtesy and common 
sense, would greatly 
facilitate our work and 
enable us to close our 
business with  dis- 
patch and mutual 
satisfaction. If all 

KIWANIANs _ holding 
public office 
would per- 
form their 
duties in full 
accord with 
t h e ‘Golden 
Rule,” - it 
would not 
only facilitate 
public — busi- 
ness, but set 
an example. 
worthy of all 
emulation. 

Our fore- 
fathers, in 
their great 
wisdom, placed a counterbalance up- 
on the performance of duties by 
our executives. A _ peace officer 
may search my home, but only 
under due process of court. But if 
an executive fails properly to respect 
my rights, the courts are open to 
me. In these “Cities of Refuge,” 
the humblest citizen may have his 
rights protected. “A free man who 
knows his rights, and knowing them 
dares to maintain them, swells to 
thestature of a giant, and princes and 
potentates, governments and ex- 
ecutives, shrink into insignificance.” 

Even the courts themselves must 
act in accordance with law. Our 
courts may not be perfect in their 
procedure and decisions. But our 
judicial system is the result of years 
and even centuries of evolution, 
keeping pace with the rapid strides 
of civilization, as an impartial tribu- 
nal of justice. 

There are many who criticise our 
courts and claim that, by reason of 
the slowness by which they function, 
the courts cause a disrespect for law. 
Some of this criticism is justifiable. 
But we must keep in mind that there 
is often a fearful congestion of court 
work. Take our American Federal 
Courts as an example: On July 1, 
1921, there were 142 000 cases wait- 
ing trial; a year later, the number had 
increased to 172,000. If you men 

(Turn to page 236 ) 
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dull? 





.7HEN I get tired writing, I paint. Then other 
W people look at the picture and they get tired. 
Maybe this is my method of unloading my 
weariness on other shoulders. The greatest praise I 
have ever had for one of my paintings is “That’s 
pretty, what is it?” 

Yesterday, dabbing away at a picture, I thought 
about a fellow I knew well, who has an entirely differ- 
ent brand of religion from mine. I wondered how so 
intelligent and well educated a man could believe the 
arrant nonsense taught in his particular church. 

Lining up in parallel columns the doctrines of his 
religion and the beliefs of mine, I mentally ridiculed 
his and glorified my own. I could not find a single 
thing in favor of his or a single flaw in mine! 

Then I laid down my paint brushes and laughed. I 
had fooled myself into believing I was thinking. I 
joshed myself into the satisfaction that I had logically 
worked out this subject and proved myself right. 

I had done no such thing. I merely looked for favor- 
able arguments on my side of the case and unfavorable 
arguments on his side. I bolstered up my religion and 
hacked away at the foundations of his. 

He received his religion at the same holy spot where 
I received mine. He and you and I all get a particular 
route to heaven when little tads at mother’s knee. 
There is no better place for a man to learn about God. 

This is not a religious discussion. Praise be to God, 
KrwaNIAns have absolute freedom in the selection of 
their own road to Him. 

What I was particularly interested in was the dis- 
covery that it is seldom that I think. When I jolly 
myself into believing that I think, I really just look 
for arguments to bolster up an already conceived 
opinion. My thinking powers are on a par with those 
of the man who wondered who took care of the Care 
Takers family when the Care Taker was busy taking 
care. My mind is about as open as a burglar proof 
safe. My thought processes are about as logical as the 
actions of a puppy chasing its tail. 

I inherited my political views from my father. I 
received my religion from my mother. Most of my bad 
habits came to me in a fresh water college. When I 
hear a talk on political subjects in my Krwants club, | 
applaud the speaker to the echo if he holds the same 
political faith as my father. If a collector for a church 
project comes into my office, I dig deep if the church is 
that of my mother’s religious faith, and I squeeze my 
nickle till the buffalo on it bellows with pain if the drive 
happens to be sponsored by the church of some other 
religion. When a reformer wants a law to lessen the 
bad habits of other people, I am for him to a fare-ye- 
well, unless he is trying to put down cigarettes, when I 
think he is a meddling old fogy, I am agin’ him first, 
last and all the time. I smoke cigarettes. I am like 
my father. I remember that my father thought that 
most of theills to which mortal flesh was heir came from 
eating cucumbers. But he did not like cucumbers. 





All of which forces me to conclude that I am a bundle 
of prejudices and that my thought processes are utilized 
to prop up these weaknesses of mine. I am hardly a 
thinking human being at all! 

I bought a new house not very long ago. My folks 
wanted to put the dining room table in a rather dark 
spot in the overly large dining room. I insisted that 
the table be placed so I could look out into the garden 
and see some flowers I planted. The really worth while 
members of my family talked about artistic arrange- 
ment, convenience to the kitchen, and the dumbness 
of a mere man. It was a casus belli in my family for 
three months; I always on the loser’s end. 

One night an architect came to dinner. I laid the 
matter before him, bolstering up my prejudiced views 
just as I bolstered up my religion and politics. My 
family also stood by its guns and bolstered up its side. 
When the arguments were all in, the architect sug- 
gested that the table stay where it was and another 
window be cut in the wall which would let more sun- 
shine in and give some more view, out! 

There you are. All of us were so busy arguing for 
our side that none of us thought of this perfectly ob- 
vious solution. We did cut the window and now 
everybody has what he wants and everybody is happy. 
The architect was unprejudiced. He didn’t have any 
side in the argument to bolster up, so he really thought 
instead of just developing arguments. 

I haven’t very much sense. I have just shown you 
that I haven’t very much logic or open mindedness. 
As I putter away at my picture, all this stuff running 
through my head, I wished I could cut a window in 
my bald bean and let in some of the sunlight of liberal 
mindedness and at the same time get a better view 
outside of my little circle of prejudices. I imagined a 
little opening two inches square cut in my skull, so 
when I heard some fellow talk I could open up, letting 
a little sunshine on my brain and also the logical argu- 
ments for which he was trying to get board and lodging 
in my bean. This idea is absurd, isn’t it? Well, I can 
at least pretend the door has been cut and when I am 
listening I can remember I am a pretty poor prune 
when it comes to thinking and that I better pretend to 
open it and let in any sunshine, any ideas, any im- 
provement, that I can get. 

Next time I hear an argument, listen to a speech or 
read an article on the opposite side of a subject on which 
I have already made up what little mind I possess, I 
am going to strive to get up on the mental fence and 
listen with open mind and really try to give the other 
side a chance. 

Maybe someday I will learn to think, to weigh 
evidence, to be logical, to stop hunting sophistries to 
prop up my own prejudices. A good idea for this one 
KIWANIAN may be good for some others . . . not you, 
of course, but that prejudiced chap at your table! 
The idea, if any, is not copyrighted. 

Help yourself! 
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All Kiwanis Night 


Monday Evening, June 22, 1925 


When All Clubs Will Hold Simultaneous Meetings at Time of Opening Session of 
Saint Paul Convention 


93,000 Kiwanians Joined in Singleness of Purpose 
By HARRY T. ADAMS 


Chairman, International Committee on Inter-Club Relations 


LL Kiwanis Night, when all clubs met simul- 
taneously and which proved such an outstanding 
success as part of the Denver Convention last 

year will be featured again this year, the occasion 
having been planned by the International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations and the International 
Committee on Convention Program with the 
approvalof the International Board of Trustees. 
All Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States and Canada — guimimmmanemaieie 
have been urged to unite in = 
this continent-wide demon- 
stration of fellowship and com- 
mon purpose to expound Kr. 
WANIs ideals in detailed plans 
which have been sent to them. 
The official call comes from 
International President Vic- 
tor M. Johnson. 
The plan is_ that 
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SMU EES EEE 
Central 
Time 


7:50-8:05 p.m. 


Tt dd 


“Zero Hour’’ Period 


This period is simultaneous in all 

clubs but the hours differ accord- 

ing to these four time zones in 
which clubs are located. 





tion and Program accordingly. Thus in the Pacific 
Time Zone, the ‘‘Zero Hour” can be held to open their 
meetings of the clubs in this zone, and in the Eastern 
Time Zone, the “Zero Hour”’ could be the close of the 
meeting of the clubs in this zone, unless these club 
meetings were scheduled to last longer into 
the evening. Between both extremes this 
fifteen minute period will fit in conveniently. 
Clubs in cities which have 
adopted the daylight savings 
plan should plan their meetings 
one hour later than the time 
scheduled on the accompany- 
ing chart. 


Eis 
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The Program 


Suggestions for uniform pro- 
grams for all clubs have been 
sent to the clubs by the Inter- 
national Committee on 
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every club should hold ed In Central Time Zone MUM ee Inter-Club Relations. 
some kind of a meeting Pacific 7:60 to 8:05 p.m. Eastern All clubs will receive 
on Monday evening, Time In Eastern Time Zone Time a special message from 


June 22, which will in- 
clude at least “zero 
hour” of the opening 
session of the Saint 
Paul Convention. This 
meeting to take the place of 
the regular meeting of the 
week, or to be a special meet- 
ing if any club so decides. 


5:50-6:05 p.m. 
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Standard Time. 


Purpose 


The purposes of ‘All Krwan- 
1s Night” are: 


TT 


8:50 to 9:05 p.m. 
In Mountain Time Zone 
6:50 to 7:05 p.m. 
In Pacific Time Zone 
5:50 to 6:05 p.m. 





These time schedules are based on 


Daylight Saving Time is in effect, 
make your Zero Hour period 
one hour later. 


SUE 


President Johnson. 
The ‘Zero Hour” 
feature is to be uni- 
form with all clubs, 
including an invoca- 
tion, the National anthems, a 
KIWANIS message, and a fel- 
lowship song, so that all K1- 
WANIANS not at Saint Paul 
may join ‘in on the same 
features with those KIWANIANS 
attending the convention. 
President Johnson, the Inter- 


8:50-9:05 p.m. 
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In cities where 
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To enable all Krwantans to q Mountain : national officers and delegates 
concentrate their attention on | Time , ri i and visitors at the Conven- 
the purposes of Kiwanis and - =_ tion whose thoughts will be 
toharmonizetheirfeelingswiththoseattending = = with all of the clubs will be keenly interested 
the International Convention at Saint Paul.  £950-7:05p.m. in the success of the club meetings, and so it 


To strengthen Kiwanis fellowship by 
having all clubs and all Krwanrtans united 
in a joint effort, when the basis for such fellowship is 
emphasized. 

To draw all the units of Krwanis together in spirit 
through cooperative effort, the success of which was 
demonstrated last year. 

To be a vehicle through which knowledge of the 
purposes, ideals, and objectives of Kiwanis are made 
known to its members and to the continent. 

The general plan calls for all clubs to hold meetings 
on the opening night of the convention, all meetings to 
be so arranged that the “Zero Hour’”’ feature will come 
at a convenient time, but will be at exactly the same 
period as scheduled at Saint Paul. The opening of 
the Convention at 7:50 p. m. determines the period in 
the different time zones, and club meetings should be 
arranged by the club committees on Inter-Club Rela- 


TR ee 


is urged that every club send President 
Johnson a telegram telling of its meeting. 

The opening session of the Convention will be broad- 
cast by theradio station WCCO, claimed to be the most 
powerful station in the Northwest. Since this Station 
was heard in Australia, and in many points in Europe, 
KIwANIANS on the North American continent will be 
able to listen in. It is also urged the clubs tune in on 
June 22nd, but not during the “Zero Hour,” because 
all KtwANnIANS are to take part in the program of 
their clubs at that time. 


Individual Cooperation 


In the first place—attend the Convention—but 
if you cannot, plan to take part in the meeting of 
your club in its observance of “All Krwanis 
Night.” Each club should be planning for that occa- 
sion now. 
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Kiwanis History 


There comes to the editorial writer’s desk a sixty- 
page history of the Capital Krwanis District by Harry 
G. Kimball. The book contains a brief history of the 
organization and life of each club in the district. The 
work required in the preparation of this volume must 
have been prodigious. Had the compilation been post- 
poned for ten years it would have been impossible. 

All Kiwanis clubs should strenuously consider the 
appointment of a historian to write the story of the 
organization’s life and accomplishments. Had there 
been such a history of each club, Krwan1tan Kimball’s 
task would have been an easy one. 

Each year makes the preparation of such a history 
more difficult, just as each year makes such a history 
more interesting. For the older clubs it is a real task. 
In a few years it will be well nigh impossible to get a 
complete history of these clubs. For the newer ones the 
job is still simple; it is as simple to add to the history 
the record of each year when it is past. 

Posterity has as yet done nothing for us. But a 
band of builders, can do much for Krwants posterity 
by writing our history as we make it. 


x 


Time, not money, 1s what you owe a wife 
or a Kiwanis club. 


% 


Service 


By overuse and misuse this word has fallen into some 
disrepute. Yet it is still a true description of the work 
Kiwanis must do and has done. 

Men were once asked into such organizations as ours 
for the good it would do them. Now men are asked 
into such organizations for the good they may be 
able to do their fellowmen. 

Men who come into Kiwanis because of its back- 
scratching possibilities are weak men. Men who come 
into Krwanis because of its opportuinties for service 
arestrong men. Back-scratching attracts the weak, 
service attracts the strong. As we want strong men, 
the moral is obvious. 

* 


Pat a puppy on the head or congratulate 
a man on his personal opinion and you 
have both of them going south. 


* 
Joy 


It is as natural for men to crave enjoyment, recrea- 
tion, companionship and wholesome fun as it is for 
sparks to fly upward. 

God made two kinds of animals. One lives in a shell 
and the other does not. Men belong to the latter 





species. Shell bearers are content to crawl upon the 
bottom of the ocean. To them with their limited vision 
and capabilities this is happiness. But man, whom God 
made upright, is not content to grope in darkness. 
He wants light, all the light he can obtain. He is a 
reasoning being. He craves greater, better and nobler 
things. The institution to which he yields himself is 
that one which gives him the opportunity to improve 
himself and his fellow men and enjoy himself while 
doing it. He has high ideals; he is inquisitive; he in- 
vestigates, he prospects and he holds fast to that which 
he finds good and enjoyable. 

The success of Krwants has been and will be in its 
appeal to these tendencies in men. With its good 
wholesome fun it laughs its way upward and onward. 
It provides light on interesting movements and 
thoughts of the day by its speakers; it gives an oppor- 
tunity for companionship and friendmaking equalled 
by no other organization known to this day and time. 
Between these layers, is jollity and enjoyment, making 
the whole as sweet as the alternating layers of fat and 
lean in a strip of luscious bacon. 

No one mind was big enough to conceive Kiwanis. 
Unlike Minerva, who sprang full panoplied from the 
brain of Jupiter, Krwanis was not the child of any 
one brain nor did it spring into life complete. It has 
had the benefit of the best minds on this continent, 
evolving from many minds and many experiences. 
While such men exist, Krwants will go on its way up- 
ward and forward and continue to be one of the best 
influences in our civilization. 


#K 


A kiss once meant matrimony or dis- 
grace. Nowitlands only on the enameled 
surface and is rubbed off each night with 
cold cream. 


x 
His Different Day 


“T am tired of doing the same old thing in the same 
old way” said a Krwantan friend. “I am going to live 
one day, at least, entirely different.”’ 

He did. 

We asked him about it afterwards. 

“Oh” he said, “I got up at six o’clock instead of 
7:30. I didn’t eat breakfast at home. I walked down 
town instead of driving down. I ate at a cafeteria. I 
went out to lunch at noon instead of one o’clock. I 
got on a sight seeing bus and took a ride in the after- 
noon, instead of working. I telephoned I wouldn’t be 
home for dinner and ate at the club. I went to a 
show by myself in the evening. I was bored to death. 
My wife thought I was crazy. I.am inclined to agree 
with her.” 

We don’t think he was crazy; we think he was bored. 
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“Something different” which we all crave, is not materi- 
al, it is spiritual. A different arrangement of time, of 
places and things to eat, of modes of transportation, 
of amusement, is not what Friend Krwanran craved, 
although it was what he thought he wanted. What he 
really wanted was a new point of view. 

When we told him so, he thought we were crazy. 
But we are not; we know. Once in so often we get 
bored and have to have a change. But we know how 
to get the change; we read a book giving a totally new 
point of view on something about which we have 
strong convictions; if we feel sc entific, we read propa- 
ganda for Fundamentalism; if we are Republican in 
spirit, we read Jefferson; if we are Coolidgely inclined 
we read John W. Davis. Or we take a trip to some 
place we have never been and never really wanted to 
go; if we must have the sea, it is not Atlantic City but 
some Chesapeake Bay port; if we feel like the moun- 
tains we don’t hike for Pikes Peak or the Adirondacks 
but the Ozarks. 

Most men, wanting a change, alter the mechanics of 
their lives, when what they need to make different is 
their mental gymnastics. There is nothing like going 
somewhere you don’t want to go or reading something 
with which you do not agree to get the variety which 
makes life worth living. 

Here is the point where our obvious minded friends 
are given complete permission to call us crazy. 

N. B. That’s what our wife says about us, also! 


% 
Backbone has made other men than chiro- 
practors famous. 

* 


False Idols 


As the Aleut erects before his home a totem pole on 
which he carves certain household gods, so also does 
the humorist erect in his mind a certain idol. Carved 
on it is an Irishman who fights, a Hebrew who has a 
fire sale, an Englishman who can not understand a 
joke, a German who is stupid, a politician who grafts 
and a doctor who always wants to operate. 


The idols are false gous, mere accessories which the 
humorist uses in his work of making people laugh. 
Some of the most peaceful citizens are Irishmen, some 
of the biggest business men, artists and musicians of 
the world are Jews. Some of the cleverest jokers in 
the world are Englishmen and the world of science 
knows that Germans are immeasurably far from being 
stupid. 

It has been said truly that Krwanis is a cross sec- 
tion of the business life of this continent. It is a flux, 
fusing together the various people who make up the 
two great nations in Kiwanis. In Kiwanis are de- 
scendents of almost every European people whose 
ancestors have been so long on this continent that they 
call themselves native Americans or Canadians. 
Among our most valued citizens are Irishmen, Jews, 
Englishmen, Germans; men of every creed, white race 
and class. 


Krwanis should be iconoclastic only against that 
which is evil. But should we not try, in our speeches 
and our writings, to break down this totem pole, the 
use of which occasionally offends some of the most 
valued KrwaNIANns? 


No KriwanlAn ever intends offence. No KiwaNIAN 
ever hurts the sensitive feelings of another KtwANIAN 
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with malice. There is, however, a vast difference 
between having a group of men laugh with you, and 
having that same group laugh at you. Kiwanis, 
dropping jests in bad taste, will set the world an exam- 
ple in consideration of the feelings of others. Let us 
break down these idols, uproot these totem poles 
which have stood all too long before the door of the 
humorist. 
*K 


Usually the more a man is wrapped up 
in himself the colder he is. 


*K 


Monitors 


He owned several suburban moving picture shows. 
All such houses have trouble with disorderly boys, cat 
calling and roistering, to the annoyance of grown up 
patrons. There is nothing so annoying as other people’s 
children. 


He selected the two worst boys in each neighborhood 
as monitors. He gave them season passes to the thea- 
ter, with a badge of authority. They were to keep 
order or call an usher to put out offenders. When 
either could not be present he was empowered to appoint 
another boy in his place to wear his badge and enforce 
order. The plan solved the problem, of course. 


Men are just grown up children. Kiwanis clubs 
have some noisy members. Kiwanis clubs have a 
landmark; the sheriff of the club can administer a fine 
for any sort of disturbance. It is easy enough to 
appoint a sheriff. The rest is obvious. 


* 


Life is too brief to waste any of it in being 
slow to make friends. 


* 
Good Fellows 


He dwelt in a palace of cedar and sat on a throne 
of ivory, the wisest of the sons of Adam, the most 
magnificent king of all history, the profoundest phi- 
losopher who ever speculated. But Solomon admitted 
that there were three things too wonderful for his 
intellect; yea, four, which he knew not. The way of 
an eagle in the air, the way of the serpent upon a rock, 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea and the way 
of a man with a maid. 

All of these mysteries have been solved, except the 
way of a man with a maid. But well might Solomon 
have added one more problem; why any man éan ever 
believe that being a “good fellow” will fatten’ Nis 
batting average with the bank, in his home, among 
people who are worth while. 


More men have drifted to oblivion over the dam 
of failure when trying to propel the cockle shell we 
call life with the paddle of spurious “‘good fellowship”’ 
than from any other cause. The sycophants who 
hover, back slap and hand-shake as “good -fellows”’ 
drift quickly away in hours of adversity. It is pro- 
verbial that “he was a good fellow when he had it’’ 
is the epitaph of failure. 

Good fellowship in Kiwanis is a real fellowship 
bétween men of equal social, financial, and educa- 
tional standards, far removed from that “good fellow- 
ship”’ established between self-seeking men’ who try 
to use each other for personal advantage. 








DISTRICT 


ACTIVITIES 











Things of today? 


4 MMEDIATELY upon hearing 
Mof the disastrous tornado in the 
Mea Southern part of Illinois, the 
SRS Illinois-Eastern Iowa district 
got busy with commendable results. 
Contributions from the entire district 
were approximately $9,250.00 From 
far off New Jersey came the good sum of 

$1,635.50 toward re- 
Illinois-Eastern lief in the stricken 
Iowa Relieves area. The money 
Tornado Sufferers was dispursed as re- 

ceived through Gov- 
ernor McDavid to Lieutenant-governor 
Johnson, of Cairo, Illinois, who is giving 
his special attention to see that the 
amount contributed by Kiwanians is 
distributed fairly and in keeping with the 
greatest need. 





Many clubs and numerous individual 
KIwANIANS contributed through other 
clubs and agencies then Kiwanis and the 
district reports that approximately $25,000 
was contributed by Krwanrtans in Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa. The district offers its 
thanks and appreciation to the New Jersey 
district for the brotherly love and feeling 
which prompted their huge contribution 
and also to many other districts and Kr- 
WANIANS who offered their assistance. 


At the meeting of the Committee 
on Business Standards of the New 
Jersey district, several very  inter- 
esting suggestions were brought to light in 








the committee’s program. The committee 
is working to popularize among the clubs 
in New Jersey commercial arbitration and 
to bring the value and contents of the 1923 
arbitration act to the attention of the 
clubs. Their intention is to have club com- 
mittees on business standards act as boards 
to which parties desiring facilities for 
arbitration may go and the members of 
this board themselves or members of their 
clubs act as arbitrators. The high stand- 
ing of KIwaNIANS in a community makes 
this a very desirable work for bettering 
business standards. The committee 
recommended that the third week in 
October known as Management Week be 
entirely in the hands of the committee on 
business standards. The district com- 
mittee on Public Af- 
fairs also has mapped 
out several interesting 
ideas. These objec- 
tives may be of interest to other similar 
district committees. (1) Automobile ac- 
cident prevention and observance of 
traffic laws. (2) Promote appreciation 
of right of franchise and work to penalize 
non-voters. (3) Every resident a citizen. 
Help the naturalized citizen to appreciate 
his rights and duties of citizenship. (4) 
Work for the curtailment of promiscuous 
legislation. 

New Jersey clubs have been active in 
many interesting ways. Asbury club 
listened to a talk by its city commissioner 


Committee 
Suggestions 





Deeds which are a harvest to eternity!"* 


who interested the club in a system of 
traffic control. Irvington, N. J., has ar- 
ranged an industrial exhibition at which 
150 exhibition booths will advertise the 
importance of Irvington as a manufactur- 
ing, industrial and commercial center. 

On March 12th, the three Krwanis 
Clubs of Cape May County, N. J., held 
a most successful inter-club meeting. In 
some respects, this was a bit different 
from the usual inter-club meetings inas- 
much as a committee was appointed by 
each of these three clubs who jointly 
made the arrangements. The Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor and Secretary of 
the district were present as guests. This 
meeting brought out 172 members or 
about 85 per cent of the club membership 
and created a splendid atmosphere of 
good fellowship. 

The Indiana district has published its 
initial district bulletin—a four page sheet 
which has much in it to interest the clubs. 
The district has ar- 
ranged for a _ special 
train to the Saint Paul 
convention. Ham- 
mond KIwanIANns have 
appointed a standing committee to es- 
tablish a tourist information bureau to 
cost about $3,600. The bureau is already 
under construction. A great many of the 
clubs are fostering farmer activities. 
Huntington helped financially to establish 
a farmer’s short course and had a large 


Indiana has 
New District 
Bulletin 
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This exhibit won first prize at the Kentucky State Fair. These apples came from the orchard of one of the members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Morehead, Kentucky. 
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Each of the 80 children in Atlanta Home for the Friendless has two sure-enough 
Kiwanis daddies. Each has been ‘‘adopted"’ by two members of the Atlanta 
club, which for several years has been sponsor for the Home. Here is 
the chairman of the Home for the Friendless committee of the 
Atlanta Kiwanis club, surrounded by a group of tots who par- 
ticipated in the luncheon program at which they and their 


brothers and sisters o 


number of farmer guests at one of its 
meetings. Evansville had at each meet- 
ing during February from thirteen to 
twenty-six farmers present. The atten- 
tion of the Brookville club is being 
centered entirely on efforts to get im- 
mediate legislation passed to secure 
paved road on main highway. 

W. R. D. Moncure has been appointed 
by District Governor Caton as Lieutenant 
Governor of the third zone of the Capital 
district to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of Krwanran A. T. Lincoln. 
A splendid representation from the clubs 
of zone one assembled at Baltimore to 
discuss ways and means of improvement 
in handling the work of the individual 
clubs, and that each club should function, 
not only with the supreme spirit of good 


the Home were ‘adopted. 


” 


fellowship but with uniformity of prac- 
tice and purpose, as well as in a business- 
like manner. 


Governor Caton submitted a resolution 
on the untimely death of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor A. T. Lincoln of the third division 
(member of Marion, Virginia, Club) which 
read that the first division of the Capital 
district, “in conference assembled at Balti- 
more, Maryland, this 28th day of 
February, 1925, doth express its sin- 
cere regret at the loss to Kiwanis 
service and progress occasioned by the 
death of our friend and co-worker, and 
that we express to his family our sym- 
pathy in their bereavement and loss.” 


There is an unusual interest and many 
clubs are planning for large delegations 


aS, Mi waukee fPoys igana 


The Kiwanis club of South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, sponsored this boys’ band. 
instrument until the club took hold of the proposition. 


first public concerts on April 24th and 25th. 
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to attend the Saint Paul Convention. 
Special trains are being planned—trips 
by boat—the good roads to Saint Paul 
are appealing to many to try the auto 
route. The plan is to go in a body if pos- 
sible. In a report of the district Agricul- 

tural Committee the 
Suggestions of following ways and 
Capital District means were suggested 
Agricultural to make for closer ac- 
Committee quaintanceship and 

better relationship 
between town and country. (1) Invite 
farmers to attend regular meetings of the 
club when in town. (2) Hold special 
evening meetings to which farmers are 
invited. Have well known speakers from 
the Government or State Department of 
Agriculture make the address of the even- 
ing. (3) Give a Krwanis entertainment 
in a school house, church or hall for the 
farmers and their friends. (4) Hold a 
meeting in a rural school or church. The 
Ladies’ Aid Societies of country churches 
are often glad to add to their funds in 
this way. (5) Hold community picnics 
or celebrations to which the farmers are 
invited. (6) Form baseball or basket 
ball leagues in town and country where 
the young folks will have an opportunity 
to play with each other. (7) Sponsor 
Potato, Pig, Corn or Calf Clubs with the 
country boys. Richmond held special 
inter-club meeting which was attended 
by representatives of six sister clubs, all 
of whom spoke on the subject of ‘‘Inter- 
Club Relations.”” In addition to these 
about 25 visiting members were present 
from these clubs. During February, fif- 
teen members of the Wilmington club 
attended meetings at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, New York City, Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, Seaford, Delaware, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Fort Lauderdale and Jacksonville, 
Florida. This looks like a record for one 
month. 


The post-convention visit of the Ohio 
Kiwanis district to the Pacific North- 
west has aroused the maximum of en- 
thusiasm among our clubs and many of 
the delegates are planning to return from 
the St. Paul Convention on the Ohio 
Special. Special entertainment features 
are being arranged by the Krwanis 





In this group 80% of the’ boys had never played an 
The boys have worked diligently and gave their 
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clubs of Vancouver, B. C., Victoria, B. 
C., Seattle and Portland for the days that 
Ohio Krwanrtans are in their baili- 
wicks 

A live-wire aggregation of fifty-four 
Raymond, Washington, citizens accepted 
the invitation to become affiliated with 
Kiwanis and on March 18th held an 
enthusiastic organization meeting. Field 
Representative Chas. H. Lincoin was in 
charge of ceremonies with the loyal 
Kiwanians of South Bend as sponsoring 
godfathers. This makes club number 51 
in the Northwest corner of Kiwanis. 

Vancouver, B. C., Krwantans, have just 
issued a splendid 30 page booklet which 
gives in detail the Vancouver method of 
handling Big Brother 
work. This is a de- 
cided addition to 
Kiwanis education- 
al material and is 
authentic for upon this plan Vancouver 
has successfully carried on its wonderful 
work among Under-privileged children 
To Victoria, B. C., goes credit for the 
greatest effort during the month toward 
raising funds for child work. Two nights 
were devoted to a minstrel show, a clever 
play having been written by Secretary 
Stocker. The affair was a decided finan- 
cial success, playing to packed houses. 
Other splendid work among kiddies was 
accomplished by Everett, Ashland, Elma 
and Centralia. 

Another recognized Kiwanis activity, 
that of surveying and assisting public 
schools was entered into with zest by 
the clubs of Ellensburg, Coos Bay, Che- 
halis, Reedsport, Chehalis and Ashland. 
In several of these cities the Kiwanis 
club was responsible for securing funds 
to erect new buildings. 

Work in Boy Scout channels and that 
of Campfire Girls seems to be about 
evenly divided among our clubs. Boy 
Seout work commands. considerable 
attention at the hands of the Kiwanrans 
of Ellensburg, Coos Bay, Vancouver, 
Washington, The Dalles and Nanaimo. 
Vancouver, Washington, was responsible 
for a city wide program that placed the 
entire populace solidly behind the move- 
ment. 

The groups at Walla Walla, 


Ohio to 
Visit Pac.- 
Northwest 


Everett 
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The Kiwanis Troop of Boy Scouts in Zanesville, Ohio, repaired used toys donated 


by towns ple. 


At a theatre party given by Kiwanians to poor children 


in the city, these toys (and plenty of pees things to eat) were 


distributed to the 1200 chi 


and Portland have exerted themselves 
in making the auto tourist parks more 
attractive. The Dalles has assisted the 
farmer by putting through a plan for 
building roads out of the city for wagon 
use only. Ellensburg has been busy 
upon an irrigation project and Astoria 
is broadcasting the information that 
their county fair this year will be as 
perfect as a hundred Kiwanis workers 
can make it. 

Interclub meetings continue to attract. 
All of Eugene’s neighbors in Kiwanis 
attended their recent Fifth Birthday 
Party. Roseburg showed up with a 
band that would have broken Sousa’s 
heart. Seventeen members drove from 
Portland to attend, covering over 260 
miles in the trip. Other interclub meet- 
ings were: Albany at Corvallis; Astoria, 
Portland, Salem, Eugene & MecMinn- 
ville at Tillamook; Colfax at Pullman, 


vs 








dren present. 


Pullman at Colfax and New Westminster 
at Vancouver. 


Work among the farmers is becoming 
more and more popular. During the 
past four weeks, Dayton KiIwaANIANns 
have put on a full evening’s entertain- 
ment at Pomeroy, Vancouver, Wash., 
made their third trip out in the agri- 
cultural section, this time rubbing elbows 
with the people at Lake Shore. Belling- 
ham gave an evening of addresses and 
fun in the town of Ferndale. 


Many of the units made firmer the 
friendship between Kiwanis and other 
civic organizations by combined meet- 
ings. Especially enjoyable were those 
held at Chehalis and Port Angeles. 
Nanaimo, Centralia and Everett have 
also established splendid working arrange- 
ments with other service groups. 
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Kiwanis Club of Hickory, North Carolina, built this Sense aseund the college athletic field. Casualties: 30 mashed thumbs and 


sore arms 
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The Transportation Problem 
By S. Douglas Gibson, Washington, D. C. 


ment, that present day freight and 

passenger rates are directly or indir- 
ectly responsible for many of our ills). What 
method may best be used to correct this 
situation? There are perhaps some who 
feel that drastic Congressional action, 
bringing about an immediate lowering of 
rates, would have this effect. There are 
others who believe that any such action 
would only result in the ruination of the 
finest transportation system which exists 
in any country in the world, and I believe 
that the latter are more nearly correct 
than the former. 


Let us look at it from another stand- 
point. ‘Lhe railroads have only one thing 
to sell and that is transportation. On the 
other hand, they are large buyers of iron 
and steel, fuel, lumber, tools and equip- 
ment, and construction material of all 
kinds. One large railroad company re- 
ceived in 1922, $1.45 for hauling the same 
amount of freight the same distance that 
it received $1.00 for in 1915, and $1.60 
for hauling a passenger the same distance 
it received $1.00 for in 1915. Combining 
these freight and passenger incomes, it 
received $1.50 for the same service it 
received $1.00 for in 1915, or an increase 
of 50 per cent. This same railroad paid 
$2.11 for the same quantity of fuel that 
$1.00 paid for in 1915; $1.77 for the same 
quantity of materials and supplies, other 
than fuel, that $1.00 paid for in 1915; 
$2.22 for the same number of hours of 
labor worked in 1922 as $1.00 paid for 
in 1915. Aggregating all operating ex- 
penses, it paid in 1922, $2.05 for the same 
number of hours worked and the same 
quantity of materials and supplies as it 
paid $1.00 for in 1915. In addition to 
this it paid $2.90 in taxes in 1922 for 
every $1.00 paid in 1915. 


This same railroad paid to its employees 
an average compensation of $1.81 for 
every $1.00 paid in 1915, and the cost of 
living of such employees was $1.62 4 in 
1922 for every $1.00 in 1915. In view of 
the above, could any man honestly say 
that drastic Congressional action looking 
to the reduction of rates would be justi- 
fied? 


Professional critics of the railroads, 
political and otherwise, try to make us 
believe that they are a great monopoly 
controlled by a small group of Wall 
Street millionaires, who are exploiting the 
public necessity for transportation, only 
for their pérsonal gain. Nothing could 
be farther from the facts in the case. 


ET us assume, for the sake of argu- 


American railroads are publicly owned. 
Government sources tell us that there are 
777,132 holders of the stock of class 1 
railroads and that the par value of this 
stock is $7,242,192,000. On a basis of 
$100 par value the average holdings of 
each owner is less than 100 shares, and 
these figures take no account of the mil- 
lions of railroad bondholders, whose inter- 
est in the success of the carriers is equally 
as great as that of the stockholders. 

During the years 1923 and 1924 those 
of us who were enough interested wit- 
nessed a wonderful achievement on the 
part of the railroads in the character of 
service they rendered to the country. 
They have successfully handled the 
largest freight traffic in their history, 
and have done so with practically no 
car shortage and almost an entire ab- 
sence of the transportation difficulties of 
the past. 

We have in Washington a Government 
Commission composed of able, broad- 
minded men, who are fully capable of 
handling the matter of lowering or raising 
rates This is known as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Let’s leave this 
matter in their hands with the assurance 
that it will be well handled and in a way 
most advantageous to us all. We don’t 
want to wreck this finest transportation 
system on earth, and I think that most 
of us average business men have seen 
enough of Government control to realize 
that this is not desirable. 





Re 


Boosting the Country 


Some writers make quite a job of ridi- 
culing Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis 
clubs and other like organizations because 
they exist to “boost”? their home com- 
munities. 

But after all, aren’t some of these self- 
appointed guardians of culture a bit 
superficial? The editor is of the opinion 
that a broad view of this American char- 
acteristic—pride in the home town—will 














convince one that it has a very definite 
and valuable place in the upbuilding of a 
better country. 


Before we can have improvement we 
must have pride.. The old well known 
saying might be changed to read, “Pride 
goeth before improvement.” And “‘boost- 
ing’’ is merely an expression of pride. 

Think what it means to have thousands 
of small cities scattered throughout the 
width and breadth of the land all ‘‘boost- 
ing’’ to build themselves up industrially, 
commercially, and intellectually. We 
can include the word intellectually, 
because before we have culture we must 
have prosperity—before a nation can set 
about the task of improving itself ment- 
tally, its citizens must first be prosperous 
and comfortable. 


The speed of growth and development 
in our country is amazing—it is one of 
the greatest romances of all history. 
And one thing that has contributed much 
to this development is the pride good 
citizens take everywhere in the progress 
of their own communities. 

So to those citizens of Maywood, Bell 
or Cudahy, who are proud of the town and 
ready to boost everything that makes for 
progress we say: Keep on. You are 
contributing your bit to the improvement 
of our town—and to the growth and 
upbuilding of our nation.—Laguna-Bell 
Herald, Bell, California. 
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Green and Brown 


The awarding of prizes in the Kiwanis 
club’s winter lawn contest, brings to a 
successful close the second contest which 
is that organization’s contribution to 
making Tuscon beautiful. Its results 
prove that the enterprise has been well 
worth while, and we hope that it will be 
continued Color combinations may 
come and go in the world of fashion, but 
none is so preeminently beautiful as the 
green of verdure and brown of earth. 
Mother Nature’s regal habiliments. 
When Falstaff, the inimitable wag of 
“Kinz Henry IV” lay dying, he “babbled 
o’ green fields,” and gave us a glimpse of 
Elysium, for if we retain our natural 
senses in the hereafter, surely there’ll be 
lawns, swards and commons that are 
eternally green—that is, of course, if we 
lay a “proper” course for the Undis- 
covered Country. 

We wish that the Kiwanis idea might 
become popular in Tucson, and that some 
other civic organization would sponsor 
a sweet-pea show, or a rose festival, or a 
flower garden competition. —| Tucson, 
Arizona, Citizen. 











WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 

















Madison, Wis. More than 3,500 rural 
school children representing 107 schools 
in seventeen townships have entered in a 
song contest which is being sponsored by 
the Madison Kiwanis Club. The plan 
as outlined is to have the 107 schools 
learn the following songs: ‘‘America the 
Beautiful,”’ “Old Black Joe,” ‘Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia,’’ “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic’ and several other selec- 
tions. Slips will be drawn to determine 
the song to be sung by each group or 
team which will be composed of not less 
than eight nor more than twelve boys 
and girls. Competent judges will award 
the prizes. All winning schools in the 
township song competition will come to 
Madison, and it is planned that the club 
will provide some entertainment for the 
children after the contest. The purpose 
of this county song contest is to create a 
lively interest in singing among the 
county folks. 


Massillon, Ohio. Members of the Mas- 
sillon Kiwanis club are taking an active 
interest in delinquent boys who had come 
before probation officers. About twelve 
boys are now being taken care of in this 
way, thus preventing their being sent to 
jails or reformatories. 


Prescott, Ariz. Upon hearing of the 
impoverished condition of some children 
at the Lincoln school, the club undertook 
to provide milk for these unfortunate 
youngsters at noon each school day for 
the remainder of the school year, which 
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‘It isn’t the job you intend to do, 
Or the labor you’ve just begun, 





That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


It’s the work you’ve really done.’”’ 


involved an expenditure of approximately 
$200. 


Darlington, S. C. Some of the note- 
worthy things that the Kiwanis Club of 
Darlington has done is the establishment 
of a ladies’ rest room, sponsored a Boy 
Scout troop, erected road signs leading 
into Darlington and conducted a music 
memory contest. 


Albany, Ala. A program for under- 
privileged child work was adopted by the 
club. This work will include the selec- 
tion of boys, between the ages of ten and 
eighteen, whom the club believes are in 
need of assistance. These boys will be 
turned over to Krwan1ans who will look 
after their needs, training, education, 
character and their lives in general. 


Aledo, Ill. Worthy needy students of 
Aledo and vicinity who have ambitions 
to attend college or universities will be 
assisted by the Kiwanis Club of Aledo 
through their scholarship fund. As an 
initial means for raising money for this 
fund, the club staged a minstrel show. 
It is also actively supporting the estab- 
lishment of a tourist camp. 


Hartsville, S. C. At a Golden Rule 
dinner which was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Hartsville, over $1500 
was contributed towards the Near East 
Relief Fund. This dinner was similar to 
the 1,000,000 meals which are served each 
week in the Near East orphanages. It 
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KIWANIS CLUB’ 


consisted of Nazareth broth, brown bread 
cocoa, apricots and Karo syrup. 


Sacco-Biddeford, Me. An employ- 
ment agency was established by the Kr- 
WANIs Club for the benefit of people seek- 
ing situations no matter what the char- 
acter may be and for the convenience of 
corporations, merchants, families and indi- 
viduals in need of help. No charge what- 
ever is made for this assistance. Another 
act of service was the opening of a store- 
room for the collection of clothing, food 
and money for distribution to needy 
families in the county. In this way, the 
club was able to assist some fifty families. 


Kankakee, IIl. Ambition to become 
leaders in all departments of public school 
work and activities will be encouraged by 
the Kiwanis club’s making yearly 
awards. This will consist of a large cup 
to be held by two pupils for one year and 
of smaller mementos which will be the 
permanent property of the winners each 
year. The judges will consist of the presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club, the principal 
of the high school, the dean of women and 
a member of the graduating class who 
is not a candidate for leadership honor, 
to be chosen by the class. 


Bowling Green, Ky. One of the most 
far reaching campaigns which has ever 
been conducted by a civic organization in 
Warren county and one which will be 
productive of much good is that which 
has been on for the past several weeks to 
interest the farmers of Warren County in 


a BOYS’ CHOTR. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ont., Canada. is responsible for this Boys’ Choir which is giving splendid concerts, and has even = 


successfully achieved an operetta. 
[230] 
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the growing of sweet clover. This cam- 
paign is being sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club and is in special charge of the agri- 
cultural committee of this club. This 
committee acts in the capacity of an 
advisory committee with the county 
agent to direct the campaign. Meetings 
were arranged and held in fourteen com- 
munities where sweet clover was dis- 
cussed. The goal set by the committee 
was to secure one hundred farmers to 
seed not less than two acres each accord- 
ing to the directions. Over two thousand 
acres have been pledged and this will 
likely be only a beginning of what the 
campaign will really net in the final re- 
sults, as the enthusiasm that has already 
been kindled along this line is widespread. 
It is estimated that this is one of the most 
important steps that the farmers of War- 
ren county have ever taken, and will 
bring wonderful results in the years to 
come. 


Pasadena, Calif. During the year 1922, 
the Krwanis Club of Pasadena, made an 
extensive survey of under-privileged 
children. It was found that the physical, 
mental, economic and various other needs 
of the under-privileged child were thor- 
oughly covered by existing agencies at 
work in Pasadena. However, they dis- 
covered a field of opportunity under the 
normal requirements, i.e. (1) En- 
couragement of boys and girls clubs. (2) 
Care of orphan and neglected children. 
(3) Juvenile Courts. (4) Education of 
parents and teachers in understanding 
child mind. (5) Cultivation of ideals of 
good citizenship. (6) Leadership in Boy 
Gang. (7) Kiwanis dad. (8) Health 
practices. 

Applying the old adage, an ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure, 
the club instituted a preventive rather 
than a remedial program. Such a pro- 
gram is of primary importance in view of 
the fact that four-fifths of the crimes 
today are committed by the youth of the 
county and crimes are not confined to the 
poverty striken or uneducated alone, but 
are being committed by some of the well 
born and many supermentals who have 
lacked moral training and are normally 
under-privileged. General education in 
its processes needs essentially a moral 
emphasis. This program aims to provide 
for these needs. 


Lambertville, N. J. Cases of. eye 
trouble which were found among the child- 
ren in the public schools were brought to 
the attention of the club who in turn took 
care of them gratuitously. The Kiwan- 
1ANS Of this club are also taking an active 
interest in a local orphanage. 


Carmi, Ill. An activity which may ap- 
peal to many clubs particularly because 
this is Spring is one which has just been 
sponsored by Kiwantans of Carmi, IIli- 
nois—a poultry club composed of girls 
and boys from twelve to twenty years of 
age. The club has furnished money for 
the purchase of 500 settings of eggs—one 
to be furnished free to each girl and boy 
enrolled in the club. Each member of 
the Poultry Club will set the eggs and 
eare for the chicks hatched and next fall 
will deliver one pullet to the Farm Bureau 
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Office. Instructions are furnished for the 
care of the setting hen and the baby 
chicks after hatching. 


Bloomfield, N. J. An investigation of 
the Bloomfield Public Library unearthed 
the fact that there were not enought 
books for boys between the ages of seven 
to sixteen. Each member of the club 
donated from two to four books from a 
list prepared by the librarian. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Under the auspices 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, the 
Social Service Department of the Uni- 
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versity Hospital is renting moving picture 
films which will be shown to crippled 
children. The club is not only financing 
this project, but is maintaining also a 
library for these unfortunates. 


Boise, Idaho. Looking at the record of 
things accomplished by Boise, Idaho, 
KiwaNIANs would surely indicate that 
Spring has not slackened their pace. 
Here are some of their accomplishments: 
(1) Kiwanis radio committee through 
purchasing radio equipment, etc., changed 
broadcasting station KFAU from a class 














Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top noteh— 
strong, healthy, efficient—then you must know 
how toeat. The body isa machine. It demands 
certain quantities and qualities, and only under 
favorable conditions will the body do its most ef- 
ficient work. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed 
set of health rules—every one of which may be 
easily followed at home. It tells how the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Diet System has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. It 
will give you a new idea of life and its possibilities. 


The book is free. 









Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Box 32 
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B to a Class A station. (2) Hired a tutor 
for a crippled boy, and are planning to 
place him in a Portland hospital. (3) 
Lent assistance to Boy’s Band. 


Plainview, Texas. Through the efforts 
of special committees from the Kiwanis 
Club, Plainview has secured a cotton oil 
mill. The club is now working on several 
projects of interest to the community, 
and as soon as possible, will put over a 
plan for paving several miles of the resi- 


dence section 


Ensley, Ala. In order to provide a 
place for cooperative religious activities 
among high school children of all Chris- 
tian denominations, the Krwanis Club 
of Ensley has erected a building to be 
used in connection with the Ensley High 
school for purposes of religious education. 
The money for this building was sub- 
scribed by the members of the Kiwanis 
Club in less than 28 minutes after the 
speech proposing it was made. The 
classes are composed of high school boys 
and girls who voluntarily apply for ad- 
mission, bearing written requests from 
their parents. No distinction of race or 
creed is made. 


Knoxville, Tenn. The Kiwanis Club 
of Knoxville is planning to send under- 
nourished children to a farm which they 
have rented. These children will be 
taken in relays and will remain there as 
long as is necessary. A routine program 
will be carried out by the children under 
the direction of a nurse who will teach 
health habits and see that the children 
get proper food, clothing, etc. 


Painesville, Ohio. A four day Indus- 
trial Exposition was held the first part of 
April under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of Painesville. The purpose of this 
exposition was three fold: To win recog- 
nition for the industry of agriculture in 
Lake County by the citizens of that 
county, to be a medium for industrial 
education and to enlarge the fund of the 
club for the needs of under-privileged 
children. A number of glee clubs, 
orchestra bands and singers were on the 
program at all times and a large number 
of prizes were awarded for various kinds 
of contests. Demonstrations of every 
conceivable article known to the house- 
wife, the business man, the agriculturist 
and the industrialist were found in the 
numerous display booths. Some of the 
high points of the exposition was the 
contest for deciding the queen, the special 
KiwWaANIs program broadcast by the club 
and the special nights at which the 
Kiwanis clubs of Madison, Willoughby 


and Chardon clubs. entertained. A 
special Kiwanis edition of a local news- 
paper was published, bringing much 


favorable publicity to these clubs. 


Dayton, Ohio. Philanthropic work has 
received almost the entire attention of 
the club during the past year. Perhaps 
the most outstanding event (and surely 
a most interesting one) was a Christmas 
testimonial entertainment which the club 
gave to to the blind of Dayton and 
Montgomery County in place of their 
annual party. Invitations were written 
in braille to apptoximately 200 persons 
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Return cards were enclosed with the in- 
vitations and 130 men, women, and chil- 
dren accepted. Each member not work- 
ing on a committee in connection with 
the entertainment was assigned a case 
and this member brought to the enter- 
tainment his assignment as his guest. At 
the conclusion of the entertainment a box 
of candy was given to each guest with a 
Christmas card written in the braille 
system. However, investigation showed 
that there were twenty-two cases in the 
city that could not attend the entertain- 
ment due to their physical condition. 
Accordingly, a special committee was ap- 
pointed who made a personal call on each 
of these cases at their homes and in ad- 
dition to this helpful visit, a box of candy 
and a $5.00 gold piece was given. Forty- 
two boxes of candy were mailed to the 
blind in the county outside the city of 
Dayton, who were unable to attend the 
entertainment. 


Visalia, Calif. In a parade which 
was held in Exeter, California, the Visalia 
Kiwanis float won first prize among the 
service clubs. This float illustrated the 
concern of Kiwanis for the under-privi- 
leged child, The prize was a large road 
sign announcing the time and place of 
the Visalia club meeting, which was 
placed at one of the approaches to the 
city. The entire management of the 
milk distribution to pupils of the city 
schools is under the supervision of the 
Kiwanis club. 


Everett, Wash. During the year 
1923, the club had ten members who were 
perfect in attendance for that year. 
These ten were formed into a 100% com- 
mittee and the increase in 100% members 
for 1924 is directly due to their efforts. 
For the year 1925, the 100% committee 
is composed of 24 members and these have 
been organized by the election of immedi- 
ate past president as chairman and past 
president as secretary. As soon as a 
member has been 100% in attendance for 
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a year, he will automatically become a 
member of the 100% committee. The 
club can justly feel proud of their record 
for 1924! 


Tulsa, Okla. The necessity of rais- 
ing the community chest quota for 
Tulsa was realized by 100 Kirwantrans 
who offered to solicit on the last day of 
the drive. This offer incited all of the 
civic clubs in Tulsa to accept the chal- 
lenge and gave the drive new life for the 
one day. The night before the drive 
the KrwaNIANS met and prepared their 
list of calls for the following day. 


Jackson, Miss. Jackson considers itself 
extremely fortunate in having been the 
recipient of a splendid gift from a member 
of the Krwanis Club who donated 
$10,000 to provide equipment and books 
for a library in the Junior Central High 
School. Incidentally, this KrwanrAn has 
had a perfect attendance record for the 
past. fifteen meetings. 


Gainesville, Tex. This club spon- 
sored the presentation of the Rhonda 
Welsh Singers, a choir of sixteen men in 
musical recitals, afternoon and evening, 
the proceeds of the entertainment being 
donated to the athletic association of the 
high school for purchase of equipment. 


Reynoldsville, Pa. Two children 
were sent to Pittsburgh for examination 
and favorable reports returned. Kiwanis 
will sponser these for treatment, making 
a total of six children from Reynolds- 
ville under treatment in Pittsburgh. A 
dance for the benefit of the crippled 
children’s fund netted $300. 


Larned, Kans. The Kiwanis club 
will place twenty flower boxes on the 
streets of Larned and will contract with 
a local greenhouse to supply growing 
plants for them this summer. These 


boxes will be placed near the curbs in the 
business district and will be an important 
factor in beautifying the town. 





Kiwanians of Hollywood, California, a addition to a hospital for orphans. Free den- 


tal service had been offered by University of 


uthern California but the building and equip- 


ment was lacking. 
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A Charge 
to New Members 


By George L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 


Member International Committee 
on Publicity 


S NEW members of the Kiwanis 

club, you have a right to ask, ‘‘What 
does membership in Kiwanis mean? 
Why is it that men seek to belong to 
this organization?” The answer is 
plain. Krwants membership means 
opportunity—opportunity to do some- 
thing worth while for the home, the 
community, the state, and the nation. 
There is little an individual can do alone. 
But when he joins a Krwanis club, he 
becomes one of 200 leaders in his city 
and one of the 100,000 members of 
Kiwanis International. And he has 
the power and influence of all these 
members if he is in tune with the prin- 
ciples and purposes and ideals of Kr- 
WANIS. 

You new members want to know how 
to bein accord with the ideals of K1rwanis, 
for the new member straightway becomes 
the club. Some one has tersely named 
the fundamentals of K1iwanis—‘In- 
tegrity, faith, industry, vision, thrift, 
and an interest in the other fellow.” 
Study these fundamentals and live them, 
and you will be in accord with the over- 
whelming purpose of this great organi- 
zation. 

But you wonder, ‘‘What is the need? 
Do not all men everywhere accept these 
principles and act upon them as KiI- 
WANIANS do?”’ Would that all did. 

Builder of business is Kiwanrs—but 
it is likewise a builder of culture. Culture 
means right practices in business. It 
implies religion lived in all our relation- 
ships. It necessitates constant growth 
and improvement; and fine responses 
to ideals of liberty, justice, and com- 
radeship. Truly cultured individuals 
build communities, states, and nations. 

And now you want to know how you, 
as new members of Kiwanis, can get 
in step. First of all, take Kiwanis 
seriously. Read The Kiwanis Magazine 
which comes to your home each month. 
Attend the weekly meetings of your 
club. Attend regularly, for in no other 
way can you get the spirit of Kiwanis. 
Know your fellow members. Take your 
part in the regular activities of your club. 
Accept your place on the committees 
of your club. Be willing to work. If 
too little work is assigned you, find some 
big thing to do by which you can help. 
Don’t wait to be told. Find a man-sized 
job and attack it. Only by strenuous 
work can the ideals of Kiwanis be made 
to take root in men’s lives. 

Will it pay to give this much time and 
effort? Your time thus spent will pay 
the biggest returns of any effort you 
put forth. You will gain a new vision 
of the meaning of life. You will win new 
faith in your fellows. You will make 
friendships that you will prize most 
highly. When you can qualify as to 
“Integrity, faith, industry, vision, thrift, 
and an interest in the other fellow,” 
you will have won your spurs and will 
have become real K1wantans. 


A Boy of Kiwanis 


At a meeting of the LaPorte, Indiana, 
Kiwanis club, at which the under- 
privileged child committee had charge 
of the program, Chester Kowalezyk who 
is a protege of the club, made the report 
for the committee. Here is an interest- 
ing autobiography of him: 

“Both of my parents were born in 
Poland of poor peasant parents, and for 
this reason, they did not receive a proper 
education. They came to this country 
before they were married. A short time 
after they landed, they came to LaPorte, 
Indiana, and were married. 

“T was born October 27, 1908, in 
LaPorte and am the oldest of four chil- 
dren, there being two brothers and a 
sister. I attended the public school for 
three years and was then transferred to 
a Catholic school but in a very short 
time went back to the public school where 
I completed the grades and entered High 
School. I am now a Junior and have 
always made fair grades. I have played 
on the football, basketball and baseball 
teams. 

‘‘While I was in the seventh grade, I 
went to work after school and Saturdays 
in a meat market where my employer 
took a great interest in me and taught 
me the meat cutting trade. He also saw 
to it that I always had a membership in 
the Y. M.C. A. which has meant a great 
deal to me. I am still working in the 
same market and my boss says I am a 
good meat cutter. 

Seven years ago for a reason unknown 
to me my father left my mother and 
she chose to support and take care of the 
four of us children. My father, who was 
a cleaner and presser and seemed to be 
doing very well when he left us, has not 
been sending us any money because of 
ill health and other reasons. Mother has 
been working ever since for our living. 

‘“‘My mother desires me to continue 
my education and enter college, although 
it is certainly my duty to help support 
the family and to take her place in earn- 
ing wages for our living. She objects, 
for she does not want me to go through 
life without a good education. I am 
looking forward to using the Krwanis 






































Chester Kowalczyk 


club’s student loan fund to help me 
through college.” 


—aKje— 
The Fly 


Wid dem suctious foots, seem lak Br’er 
Fly 

Mought draw down health ef he trod de 
sky; 

But he’s so onpartic’lar whar he roams 

Dat he’s got hisself screened out o’ 
quality homes. 
An’ he ain’t by ’isself outcas’ lak dat- 
No, he ain’t by ’isself in dat. 

—[Ruth McEneery Stuart. 


Do You? 


Stand by your club, 
If you think your club’s the best 
Tell ’em so. 
If you’d have her lead the rest, 
Help her grow. 
When there’s anything to do, 
Let the fellows count on you, 
You'll feel bully when it’s through, 
Don’t you know? —[Akron, Ohio. 











Excelsior Springs, Missouri, is going out strong to win first prize in Blue divi- 
sion of International Attendance Contest. The Committee ‘‘arrested’’ this 
member, handcuffed and took him to the meeting. 
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CLEVER KIWANIANS 
CONTRIBUTE 











The Gift Exquisite 
Rollicking, happy boy of mine, 
Would I had the power divine, 

The depth of vision, so to see 
Thy spirit; stored with gifts for me. 


In joyous play so gay and clean, 

Like sparkling, rushing mountain stream, 
With friendly smile you grasped my hand 
ind made me one of merry band. 


Oft’ in the dead of night I’ve heard, 

God and His Angels made the word) 
‘Father dear,”’ and then you smiled. 

God grant you faith through life, my child. 


There came a day when sorrows cloud 
Hung o'er me like a stifling shroud. 
You questioned not, nor tried to see 
The wound, and yet, you wept with me. 


Ah Boy, what more exquisite gift, 

Can God or man give than to lift, 

By Friendship, Faith, Compassion sweet, 

A spirit bruised and near defeat? 
—[Grady, Duluth. 


Desire 
! want to keep pace with the passing crowd 
And move in the joyous throng. 
The call to go forward is clear and loud; 
It comes with persuasion strong. 

The years I have lived brought visions vast, 
But they sank 'neath a brighter dawn; 
And I would not dwell in the mouldering 

past, 
When the future beckons me on. 


1 want to be part of the busy world, 
And join in its ceaseless din; 
Where the banners of commerce, wide 
unfurled, 
Wave over the men who win. 
I want to be ready to do my part, 
And bear my share of the load: 
l'o be a comrade with feeling heart, 
As I travel life’s beaten road. 


l want to respond when there comes a call 
To do service for God or man. 
/ do not care, be it gre at or small, 
I'll do it the best I can. 
I want to share with a generous hand 
T he ble sstngs that fall to me; 
ind side by side with my brother stand 
In devotion and sympathy. 


I want to be all thai a man can be, 
And do what a man can do. 

l'o stand for the right when others flee, 
And live with a purpose true. 


1 


Paste this in your song book 


| There are a large number of new and 

| clever Kiwanis song parodies that 

| come across our desk from time to 

1} time. When we get a good one like the 
following, we shall pass it on in this 
‘orm: 


(To the tune of the ‘Old Oaken Bucket."’) 


How dear to my heart is my little 

“K”’ button, 

| The little gold button I wear on 
my coat. 

It stands for the spirit of co-opera- 
tion, 

That little ““K’’ button I wear on 
my coat. 

The little blue button, the white 
lettered button, 

The gold circled button I wear on 
my coat. 

With pride do I wear it, with love 
do I cherish 

That little ‘‘K’’ button I wear on 
my coat. 


And so when the days of my life 
are completed 

And Gabriel transfers me to the 
Heavenly Club 

May the last earthly sight that 
greets my vision 

Be the little gold button I wore on 
my coat. 

The little blue button, the white 
lettered button, 

The gold circled button we wear 
on our coats. 

May Heaven have harps with 

| Kiwanis stamped emblems 

For those who now wear the white 
“K"’ on their coats! 

i —|William Vogel, 

i Emporia, Kansas 

















The course of life is a strenuous race; 
But since I have entered in, 

I want to achieve and secure a place 
With the valiant men who win. 


—[Victor M. Hatfield, Warsaw, Ind. 
SEARO 


The Builders 


We are builders, so we say, 

And we labor day by day, 

We hope our structure shall be nobly 
wrought, 
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Do we slowly drift along, 
With but idle jest or song, 
But tho’ we may be building, tell me what. 


Have we purpose, then in view, 

In this task we seek to do? 

And shall we build a tower to the sky? 
Do we build for other men, 

With our sword or trowel or pen? 

If not, for all this building, tell me why? 


Do we simply build with talk, 

Or dig down to the rock, 

For the future or only just for now? 

Do we build with might or school, 

Or the matchless golden rule, 

Oh, brothers, in this building, tell me how? 


Not with fleets or army rolls, 

But with stuff of true men’s souls, 

Let us finish thus the task we have begun. 

Let us build for all men’s good, 

Toward that great, grand brotherhood, 

When the Master of all Builders says, 
‘Well done.”’ 


—Harold B. Groomes 
AG 
ery 


We Build 


'Tis ours to buildl 

What higher task is given 

To a set of men ’neath heaven! 
We are builders, brother men, 
Of things better than have been; 
Better men and better women, 
Better soil and better farming. 
Yes, we stand for better feeling, 
Better buying, better selling. 
We would do our best the while 
For the under-privileged child, 
Equal chance for everyone 
Underneath the shining sun! 
And we've strive to make our town 
A better place to settle down— 
Better water, better lights, 
Better streets and better sights, 
Better homes and sanitation, 
Better churches, education. 

We would build a friendship warmer 
’Twizt the city and the farmer, 
Pledging each to other’s good 
In a better brotherhood. 

Let us then be “up and at it,” 
That we may go out and get it, 
Into every proposition 

Putting this—‘‘co-operation!”’ 


—([R. G. Behrman. 





Farm Electrification 
(Continued from page 207) 
The State Has Real Obligations 


ND now as to the State. What can 

it do? This is one field in which I 
have not had experience, but I will be 
very specific and refer to the State of 
New York. Nowhere else in the world 
are there such resources of water power 
contiguous to so great a market. The 
storage of the great lakes and the drain- 
age area of half a continent is collecting 
water and equalizing its flow over the 
falls of Niagara and down the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, with economic 
benefit to the State of New York. All 
we have to do is to take advantage of it. 
Relatively small developments have 
been made. Millions of horsepower run 
to waste every year. This waste takes 
place, not because the electrical art 
and industry can not harness these great 
powers; not because they are too timid 
to try. The record is that they have 
sought and are seeking the opportunity 
to develop these powers but as yet no 
adequate permits have been given. In 
addition to the great powers on the 
boundary streams, which are capable 
of carrying base load operations of the 
State, we have smaller powers in the 


Adirondacks, on the Genesee, and on 
the Delaware, which, with adequate 
storage, could be developed to carry 


the peak loads which occur at different 
hours during the day. These powers 
can be laid down on great bus bars 
throughout the State and made available 
everywhere within the State. What 
would it mean to the Mohawk Valley 
if a million horse-power were to be laid 
down along its six tracks of railroad and 
the barge canal? Industries which have 
been seeking the cheap coal of Penn- 
sylvania and the waterway of the lower 
Delaware, would find their way into 
the district surrounding Albany. The 
increasing population of that district 
would enlarge the market for all the 
farms in this State. They would become 
more valuable instead of becoming less 
valuable. Our industries would be large- 
ly increased instead of standing more 
or less stationary. The power which is 
necessary to do tnis job runs to waste, 
however, because the people of the State 
of New York have permitted this great 
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scientific handling of the Falls must be 
had in order to preserve their beauty, 
and that it may be had consistent with 
great additional power development 
there. 

Another is the slogan of the destruction. 
of the Adirondack forest—the play- 
ground for the people. I think I know 
every foot of the Adirondacks. I yield 
to no one in my love for them and in my 
desire to preserve them. I think I know 
the needs of the power companies. I 
would not impair the beauty of that 
great playground to develop power, nor 
would I permit any people having special 
interests, whether they be political or 
otherwise, to prevent the adequate use 
of these powers for the benefit of 


all the 
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people of the State under a visionary 
and unfounded ery of forest destruction. 
Are we so incompetent in this State, 
that we can not develop plans to con- 
serve and use the waters of that great 
watershed for the benefit of all the peopie 
of the State without destroying or im- 
pairing in the least the beauty and the 
development of that great forest? Per- 
sonally, I am sure we @an. 


INALLY, the most effective slogan 
of all—the power trust is trying to 
steal these natural resources for its own 
benefit and take them away from the 
people. If there be a power trust, which 
I deny, most people would admit that 
(Continued on page 238) 



















Hagen’s Own Clubs 


—for You! 


ALTER HAGEN has ss granted 
Burke (and only Burke) the right 
to copy his bag of clubs. Here are the 
leading Burke-Hagen models—actual 
duplicates of his record-breaking clubs, 
each autographed Walter Hagen. 

If Walter uses them, they MUST be 
unrivalled in design, in material, in 
finish. These proven clubs will help 
your score! Prove it for yourself. + 4 
In Monel metal or in steel at Pros 
and Sporting Goods Stores. 
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front pages of the newspapers are filled, 
and thousands of men from all countries 
rush to dig it out and increase their 
wealth. Yet here, we let values larger 
than all the gold in the world run to 
waste. These we could conserve for the 
benefit of the pople of the State, for the 
farmers in better markets; for the work- 
men in better wages; for the industries 
in larger and more adequate power; for 





A copy of the 
new Burke 
catalog, pic- 


GRAND w? ats PRIZE 


the railroads in better transportation. sentead thea Fall 
Why is it? What are the slogans which line, on re- 
quest. 


mislead us? One is that the grasping 
power company is trying to destroy the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, and yet 
I think I am right in saying the latest 
studies show that in view of the corrosion, | 


CLUBS -BAGS: BALIS 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 
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/ This Vacation Travel and see 


California 


HAVANA 


AX 





rail across the continent. 


with authorized stop-over privileges. 





offices elsewhere, or any authorized agent. 


Gay hours in Havana. Through the Panama Canal by daylight, and 
stops at interesting San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco. By 


Round Trip $335 


From your home town (on main line points)and back, in either direction 


Rate includes first cabin ticket, meals and berth on Panama Pacific 
liner, New York to Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, or vice versa and railroad ticket over choice of routes, 


Round Trip by Water *425 


Rates effective from May 15 to October 31. 
Write today for advance information. 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


“INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
™~ No. | Broadway, New York; 460 Market St., San Francisco, our 
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Law Enforcement 
(From page 221) 


do not give the bench and bar a sufficient 
number of judges and proper court facili- 
ties, how can you expect prompt dispo- 
sition of court matters? 

Witnesses die, details are forgotten, 
documentary evidence is lost by the delay 
of trial. This causes the denia! of justice. 
Denial of justice breeds discontent and 
disrespect for courts and law. 

The growing tendency of judges, 
whether sitting in trial courts or on appeal 
to disregard technicalities and decide the 
case on its merits, spells well for the 
proper administration of justice. May 
each KiwantaAN member of the bench 
and bar exert his best efforts to humanize 
the work of our courts. 

In discussing the functioning of our 
courts, we must not overlook our jury 
system, for one of the opportunities of 
service open to most Kiwanians, is that 
of acting as juryman. A good jury, func- 
tioning upon a common sense basis, 
means much in teaching respect for law. 
An inferior jury, functioning poorly, 
forms a common cause for disrespect for 
law. 


( NE of the fundamental rights of 

freemen is trial by jury. But there 
are two great menaces to our jury 
system. 

The first menace is that of creating 
public opinion, before trial, in our news- 
papers. In the year 1915, Hon. William 
Howard Taft said, “The greatest evil 
and the most vicious one, is that of trial 
by the newspapers. In many instances, 
the defendant is convicted in the news- 
papers ahead of time, and the judge has 
the greatest of difficulty in handling the 
ease because of the atmosphere by 
which it has been surrounded from such 
newspapers publication.” 

I do not charge that newspapers pur- 
posely attempt to influence the course of 
the trial or persuade the jury one way or 
the other, but I do refer to the printing 
of incomplete portions of the testimony, 
to the making of comments upon the 


merits of the case before decision, of 
predicting the outcome, and especially 
of publishing details which have no 
relation to the merits of the case. The 
story of the defendant’s life, the history 
of his family, details of his home-life, and 
other “sob. stuff,’ influence jurors. 
Jurors read the newspapers, they are 
human, and they can not but help give 
at least some consideration to such 
matters. 

KIWANIAN newspaper men should exert 
their influence to secure the proper re- 
porting of court proceedings in both 
civil and criminal cases. 

The second menace to a fair trial is 
that of group influence. I recently tried 
a case before a jury, a case where a busi- 
ness man had brought suit against a 
farmer. When the jury was finally select- 
ed, it was composed of eight business men 
and four farmers. I then knew that the 
vote would be eight to four. That was 
the vote, the eight business men voting 
for the business man and the four farm- 
ers for the farmer. As it required nine 
votes to carry a verdict, the jury became 
deadlocked for hours, but finally reached 
a compromise to the dissatisfaction of 
both parties. The case will probably 
have to be tried over again. 

With the widespread habit of joining 
organizations, it becomes increasingly 
difficult, in cases of large interests, to find 
men who are not predisposed by some 
affiliation with group or organization 
toward a particular solution of the ques- 
tion, and, therefore, not in a mental 
condition to give fair trial. The same is 
true of the testimony of witnesses, es- 
pecially in matters of opinion, expert or 
otherwise. This difficulty is as deep- 
seated as human interest and surmounf- 
able only upon consideration of personal 
honor. 

Too many of us are indifferent, if 
not avowedly opposed, to serving upon 
juries. To take such an attitude is to 
challenge one’s duty to the state. When 
a Krwanlian is Called for jury service, he 
should willingly respond. KrwaNrans 
are thinking men, careful in their deliber- 
ations, fair in their decisions, and reason- 
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able in their verdicts. I come to this 
conclusion because Kiwanis draws to 
its roll of members the best men in 
every community and every ethical 
practicing attorney wants only the best 
of men upon his jury. 


, = every juryman resent every at- 

tempt by an unscrupulous or clever 
attorney, to get a decision by artifice, or 
appeal to passion, prejudice, or sympa- 
thy. Let him be immune from outside 
or group influence. Let him perform his 
jury duties in a business-like, common 
sense way. Let him carry into the jury 
room, the same principles of square deal- 
ing and humanity, he follows in his 
private and business life. A jury of men 
such as that, as well as a jury lead by 
such men, will assist in securing greater 
respect for law. 

But the fundamental cause of disre- 
spect for law lies deeper than the multi- 
plicity of laws, or the improper enforce- 
ment of law and order by executive, court 
or jury. It lies in basic human nature, 
lack of proper environment and educa- 
tion. 

The present unrest and growing radi- 
calism in the world were not caused 
solely by or the result of the Great War. 
The evolution has been on for years; the 
war merely brought it to a head. But 
these radicalists must not do our thinking 
for us. Such persons are usuallv diseased 
in mind and body, creatures of inferior 
heredity, who fall out of the line of march 
of civilization, simply because the pace is 
too rapid for them. On the other 
hand, Kiwanians are, or should be, 
thinking men; they think correctly and 
safely because they are men of business 
experience, are interested in education 
have their own persons and families to 
protect, as well as their property inter- 
ests. 

What of the morrow? In other words, 
what of the children of today? I have 
already mentioned the growing criminal 
tendency among our youth. The radical- 
ist and criminally inclined come from 
and move in that stratum of society which 
is composed of large families. They 
naturally influence their children to 
follow their line of thinking and here lies 
the great danger of tomorrow. It is in 
this same stratum of society that Kiwan- 
Is carries on its work of helping under- 
privileged children. It is right there 
that such work is needed, for it is easier 
to bend a young sapling than a full 
grown tree. Such Krwanis work is 
fundamental and Krwanis can do no 
work more worth the while, than in giv- 
ing a square deal to the under-privileged 
child, so that he may become a better 
citizen of the morrow. In the final 
analysis, the best and ultimate solution 
of the whole problem lies in the proper 
education and training of our American 
youth, not only in our schools, but in 
their homes, in their play and in their 
work for those who must toil. 
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Holds the Hearts of Memphis Kiwanis 


By Lewis Fort 


The newspapers said he had 

swallowed part of the contents 
of a can of lye. He was only two 
years old. Quick action and medical 
science had saved his life, but grave 
doubts were entertained for his ability 
ever again to perform the function of 
swallowing. His parents lacked the 
means of giving him the real chance of 


¢ ASTON Rutledge was his name. 


Gaston Rutledge 


prolonging his life and possibly restoring 
him a normal physical condition. 

Memphis Kiwanis read the story. 
Here was an opportunity for service, a 
real service, the saving of a little life that 
only the greatest skill, careful nurs:ng, 
expensive hospitalization and _ large 
humanitarian effort could accomplish. 

It is a long story, and it reads like a 
fairy tale, but as yet it is an unfinished 
one, for Gaston today though five years 
of age is still under the care of the splen- 
did surgeon of Memphis who has gratui- 
tously given of his skill to restore the 
tissue damaged throat and aesophagus 
of the little fellow. 

Gaston was taken to the home of a 
trained nurse and has been her sole charge 
ever since. All expense of her care for 
him, the living expenses of both, hospital 
fees, a trip to Philadelphia for consulta- 
tion and treatment, in fact every expense 
necessary to his comfort, well being and 
health has been borne by his proud, 
adopted parents, the Memphis Kiwanis 
club. For three years he has subsisted 
entirely from food introduced into his 
stomach through a tube in his side. It 
is expected however that the opening in 
his throat and the passage to his 
stomach will finally be completely and 
permanently dilated so that he may once 
again eat and swallow as he normally 
should. 

Such is the story of only one of many 
outstanding activities of the Memphis 
club. Others, important in the life of 


Memphis, can be only briefly mentioned. 
These are; assistance to needy girls and 
women to enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood; furnishing of a team which raised 
$35,000 for Southwestern University ; tak- 
ing part in great Confederate Reunion; 
establishing of a Girl Scouts Camp. 





Save Michigan Forests 


A State Conservation Committee com- 
posed of one member from each of the 
Kiwanis clubs in Michigan has been or- 
ganized. It found that 10,000,000 acres are 
suitable for forestation, with a possible 
annual net income of $50,000,000. 
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Epitome of Kiwanis 


K—Knowledge, the Foundation of all 


Progress. 
I—Inspiration, the Spark that Lights 
the Fires of Human Endeavour 
W—Work, the necessary Element to 
all Accomplishment. 
A—Advancement, the Aim of the 
Individual and the Community. 
N—Nobility, the high quality of 
Mind and Character, 
I—Individuality, the Expression 
of Man’s Soul and Self. 
S—Service, the greatest of all, the 
one that means all the rest, 
the Watchword of Kiwanis. 


—|By John F. Casey and Elmer E. Spear 


of Everett, Mass. 
















International 
Kiwanis Club 
Convention 


June 22 to 25 
1925 


Kiwanian Jno. G. Farmer 
.P.A.,C.R. 1 &G. Ry. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Kiwanian H. H. Hunt 
A.G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Kiwanian C. A. Searle 
G. P. A., Rock Island Lines 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Plan now for your trip to the Annual Convention 
at St. Paul this summer. Take the family and fish- 
ing tackle along. There are unlimited opportunities 
for an ideal vacation in the North Woods. 


Texas-Oklahoma District delegations will assemble 
in Kansas City and go to St. Paul via the Rock 
Island. Solid steel special train will leave Kansas 
City, Saturday, June 20th at 1:00 P.M., stopping at 
Des Moines, Iowa, arriving St. Paul 8:00 A. M., 
Sunday, June 21st. 


Shortest line—quickest time from Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Des Moines. Superior service from all 
points in the Middle West and Southwest. And 
meals—‘‘ The Best on Wheels.” 





Ask any Rock Island travel bureau for 
complete information or write 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice-Pres. and Pass. Traf. Mer. 
735 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Farm Electrification Advantages of Kiwanis to Members 


(From page $35) 

I am competent to speak about it. It is 
evident that nobody can make a dollar 
out of these falling waters except by 
harnessing them for the service of the 
community. No eapitalization of the 
developing company can be had and 
no rates can be charged except such as 
are approved by the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State. What is there to 
this charge of stealing the water powers 
if they can only be developed under 
State control, and if they can only make 
their money by rates approved by the 
State, and if their income can only arise 
from putting the power which is now 
going to waste to the service of the 
people? 

For twenty-five years we have per- 
mitted these great economic resources 
of the State of New York to run to waste 
while the politicians have played foot- 
ball with this subject. I propose that 
the people of the State demand that 
this economic proposition be dealt with 
on an economic and sensible basis; that 
the powers be made available, and that 


we substitute economic progress for 
political horseplay. 
As to St. Lawrence powers, that 


problem is being studied by an inter- 
national commission under the leader- 
ship of the Secretary of Commerce. The 
State of New York, however, is doing 
nothing to aid the Federal Government 
in trying to make those great powers 
available for its own people. 


The development of these great water 
powers is one of the ways in which not 
only industries may be enlarged, but 
the welfare of the farms may also be 
advanced. When we _ subsitute the 
power of falling water for coal which 
we do not produce, and the transporta- 
tion of which clogs our railroads, then 
we will make a great step forward in all 
electrification, and not the least, the 
electrification of the farm. 


Saint Paul 
_ Convention Exhibit 


| 

| 

| This year at Saint Paul we are | 
going to have even a larger exhibit | 
| 

| 


your opportunity to send material 
on the activities of your club. 
Send photographs, club publica- 
tions, bulletins, luncheon notices, 
charter presentation programs, | 
ecards urging attendance, menu | 

| 

| 


| than ever. Secretaries: here is 





| cards, inter-club meeting and ladies’ 
| night programs, etc. Material 
should be sent to 

Department of Publicity, 
Kiwanis International, 
164 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 

See that your club has its place 
| in this exhibit which will be viewed 
| by Kirwanrans from the entire 
continent coming to Saint Paul in 
June. 
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By C. J. Williamson, New Castle, Pennsylvania 


ANY men are unhappy and dis- 
M contented just because they never 

wentto the trouble of making 
friends. A man of 82said to me,‘ You young 
fellows don’t realize that one of the main 
objects of your thought ought to be how to 
make more friends and to tie your friends 
closer to you. As you get older the circle 
grows smaller; some move away from 
your neighborhood; some join the Silent 
Majority. It is all because men don’t 
make the making of friends a studied 
habit. They think it an easy thing to 
make new acquaintances if old ones go, 
and it may be easy to make acquaint- 
ances but it is different making 
friends whom you can love and who 
know all about you and love you just 
the same. Look at the old men that are 
happy, and you will find they are the 
men who have worked and planned and 
persisted in making and keeping their 
friends.” 

A native African came to a missionary 
and said, “You have always told us 
straight words, words that we could 
believe, but now we can believe you no 
more, for you have told us what was not 
true!’ ‘What do you mean?” the mis- 
sionary asked. “Why, you said that to 
sleep on feathers was more comfortable 
on the head than to use the pillows such 
as we have here. I have tried it and 
my head was sore this morning.”” “How 
many feathers did you use?’”’ “Why, I 
must have had five or six!’’ There are 
men who, in making friends, are like 
that African. 

What stands most in the way of your 
making friends with other men? The 
answer, largely, is Formality. In Kr- 
WANIS that formality is broken down; 
you get to know the other men. 


It Affords Fellowship With Different 
Groups of Men 

If you think carefully, you will know 
why a negro and a chicken have such a 
close affinity, for one is descended from 
Ham and the other from eggs! As we 
come together we find affinities we have 
not thought of or dreamed possible 
before with a great variety of groups 
and classes that under the warmth of 
friendship melt into one. Some men 
have been looking on their business mere- 
ly as a means toward making a living, 
but here they find that every business is 
to serve the common good, and that 
merely making money is to isolate them- 
selves from the great brotherhood of 
mankind. They find that the men in 
the business are far more important than 
the business. I venture to say that after 
you have met men over and over, week 
after week, you practically forget what 
the business of each man is, and you 
think only of what a fine fellow and 
companion he is. Then you begin to 
wonder whether your business is making 
that kind of MAN out of you. 

It Widens the Outlook 

At the meetings of the club vital 
probiems are discussed in which all 
should be interested, but of which the 
ordinary man knows little. Few would 


study these subjects alone, and the 
majority would searcely know where 
to look for the information if they did 
want it. We all put our several bits of 
information into the common bank of 
Kiwanis, and where each bit would bear 
little interest, the aggregate bears inter- 
est corresponding to the number of 
members who hear. 


It Eradicates Suspicion 

We are never happy with any man 
when we suspect him. Some men are 
worthy of suspicion, but such men just 
naturally weed themselves out of an 
organization like this, and as our sus- 
picion goes, our fellowship and happiness 
increase. 

Dr. Boreham tells of a Maori chief 
who went with his son one day from the 
plains up to a great projecting shelf of 
rock overlooking wild and _ desolate 
ravines. The son reached the point of 
vantage first and called back to his 
father who was below him. To his 
astonishment, his voice was returned to 
him from a dozen different directions. 
When his father had explained the 
phenomenon to him, he said, “But, 
father, where is the HOME of the echoes?”’ 
The father pointed straight at his son’s 
heart and said, ‘‘There, my son, is the 
home of the echoes.”’ Suspicion in our 
hearts breeds suspicion in other hearts, 
and there is ugly feeling and attitude 
that never should be. 

May I class with that Maori story 
another equally familiar, of a ferryman 
in the Middle-West in the earlier days. 
A man and his wife came to the ferry, 
and indicated to the ferryman that 
they were thinking of settling in a certain 
town some distance farther on. They 
asked him if he knew what kind of people 
lived there. He asked them in return, 
‘“‘What kind of people lived in the town 
you came from in the East?” ‘‘They 
were most unpleasant people,” the wife 
replied. “‘It was largely to get rid of such 
neighbors that we moved into the West.”’ 
“Well,” the ferryman replied, “it is a 
pity you ever thought of settling in this 
town, for you will find just the same kind 
of people here.’’ A few days later another 
couple came to the ferry and told the 
ferryman how reluctant they had been 
to leave the town where they had lived, 
for they had so many, many good friends 
they disliked to leave, but they felt there 
were better chances in the West. ‘‘What 
kind of people are in this town where 
we are thinking of settling? Of course 
we could never expect to find nearly 
such nice neighbors as we left behind.” 
“That’s just where you are mistaken,” 
the ferryman interrupted, “in that town 
you will find some of the kindest people 
and most thoughtful neighbors to be 
found anywhere in this country.” 

Any organization that can, to any 
extent whatever, eliminate suspicion 
between classes or callings is of marvelous 
value both to its members and to the 
country. This Kiwanis does. 

I have been told that if you tie a 

(Continued on page 247) 
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Building Our Navy 


(Continued from prge 218) 


An offspring of this period was the 
lamented Maine. In the same year, 
1890, the Government took a long stride 
in Naval construction. Hitherto, there 
were no ships larger than cruisers; but 
in this year Congress authorized three 
first-class battleships, the Indiana, the 
Massachusetts, and the world famed 
Oregon. 

In 1898, our successes in the war with 
Spain gave the Navy a tremendous 
impetus which has since put the United 
States for the first time in the front rank 
among the Naval powers of the world. 
The ships built in 1890 and in 1898 were 
built for coast defense. While they dis- 
placed nearly 10,000 tons and had a 
speed of fifteen knots, they had a small 
coal capacity. Consequently, ships of 
this kind had to stick closely to the coast. 
Our Navy at this time consisted of four 
battleships first class, two battleships 
of the second class, two armored cruisers, 
sixteen cruisers, fifteen gunboats, one 
ram, one transport steamer and five 
torpedo boats. One submarine boat 
was under construction. The battle- 
ships were the Oregon, the Massachusetts 
the Indiana, and the Iowa. The New 
York and the Brooklyn were the cruisers. 
The Olympia was the so-called protected 
cruiser. 

The Porter was the largest torpedo 
boat in commission and the first destroyer 
to be equipped with a wireless. She was 
175 feet long and made 28.63 knots an 
hour. She was likewise armed with 
tubes for firing torpedoes. 

With the building of the new ships, 
we also built guns adapted from plans 
obtained from Europe. These were of 
wrought steel tubes and breech loaders. 
The largest of these guns weighed 60 
tons. They were forty feet long, the 
bore was 13 inches in diameter, and the 
wrought projectile weighed 1,100 pounds. 

In 1899, we brought out the ships of 
the Virginia class with four twelve inch 
guns, eight 8 inch and twelve 6-inch guns. 
These ships were beyond question up-to- 
date. In 1902, the Louisiana and the 
Connecticut were armed with four twelve- 
inch, eight 8-inch and twelve seven-inch 
guns besides twenty most excellent three 
inch guns. These ships were the ‘‘Con- 
stitutions” of the modern Navy. With 
our ship development, we likewise took 
a step forward in gun development. In 
our war with Spain less than three per- 
cent of the shots fired from our ships hit 
the enemy. Under a system of training 
adopted after the war, especially after 
Theodore Roosevelt became President, 
our gunners became so expert that we 
had a trophy ship in the American Navy 
in 1907 having a record of 75.782 per- 
cent of hits with all guns at target prac- 
tice. 


T THIS time, the twelve inch gun 

was fired twice in a minute with 
much more accuracy than was obtained 
when it was possible to fire it but once 
in five minutes. At long ranges, it has 
been found that the twelve inch gun is 
more accurate than guns of small calibre, 
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the trajectory of the big gun is flatter. 
Now, small guns were mounted because 
of the supposed greater accuracy with 
which they could be fired. It followed 
therefore that when twelve hits could 
be made in twelve successive shots from 
the twelve inch gun—a record actually 
made in the Navy—there was no longer 
any need for the seven or eight inch guns. 

In 1907, we had two dreadnaughts 
of 20,000 tons displacement carrying 
ten twelve inch guns in turrets. A 
battery of five inch guns was provided 
against torpedo attack. These ships 
were capable of making twenty-one 
knots. In armored cruisers we had eight 
of the North Carolina class. In the same 
year we had three scout cruisers, dis- 
placing 3,750 tons and making twenty- 
four knots. These ships were turbine 
driven ships using the Parsons and the 
Curtis turbines. All these ships were 
coal burners. A rapid step took place 
when the battleship, North Dakota, 
was equipped with reciprocating engines 
and burning fuel oil in conjunction with 
coal. But, owing to an unfortunate 
mishap, the idea of using oil solely was 
discontinued until ships of the Penn- 
sylvania and Arizona class were launched 
in 1912 and 13. Today practically all 
capital ships of the American Navy con- 
sume oil solely. Electric driven ships 
took the place of reciprocating engines 
at the appearance of the Jupiter, now 
the aircraft carrier, the Langley. In 
battleships, the New Mexico was the 
first one to use electricity exclusively as a 
driving power. 

We have today in our Navy eighteen 
battleships which are all that we are 
permitted to have by the Washington 
Conference. These ships have a dis- 
placement of about 32,000 tons. Of 
these eighteen ships, seven are driven 
by electric power and have four pro- 
pellers, developing a horse power of about 
29,000 and giving a speed of about 
twenty-one knots. Eight others are 
propelled by steam turbines with four 
propellers each, developing a total horse 
power of about 30,090 and giving a speed 
of about twenty-one knots. The other 
three are reciprocating engines. Of these 
battleships six are coal burners and they 
are to be converted into oil burners. All 
of these eighteen battleships are armed 
with a main battery of guns ranging in 
size from twelve to sixteen inches, and 
with a secondary battery of five inch 
guns to be used against destroyers and 
eight three-inch anti-aircraft guns to 
be used as protection against airplane 
attack. 

In cruisers we have ten modern vessels 
of 7500 tons each. These are all driven 
by steam turbines with four propellers, 
the total horse power being about 90,000 
and the speed being about 33.7 knots. 
These light cruisers are armed each with 
twelve six inch guns and four three inch 
anti-aircraft guns. They are also equipped 
with four torpedo tubes. Besides these 
modern light cruisers, we have a number 
of older cruisers that have no great mili- 
tary value but are useful in time of peace 
to protect our interests abroad and to 
show the flag. 

In destroyers we have 274, of which 
only 110 are in full commission, the re- 
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mainder being tied up to the docks in 
reserve owing to insufficient personnel 
to man them. These destroyers are of 
about 1200 tons displacement and are 
driven by steam turbines with two pro- 
pellers, producing a horse power of about 
twenty-six to twenty-nine thousand, 
giving a speed of about thirty-three to 
thirty-five knots. Each of these des- 
troyers is armed with four torpedo tubes 
and four 4-inch guns, together with one 
anti-aircraft gun. 


N SUBMARINES we have built or 

are building seven of the larger type 
of a little over 1,000 tons displacement. 
These vessels have a surface speed suffi- 
cient to permit them to accompany the 
Battle Fleet. Besides these fleet sub- 
marines we have about ninety sub- 
marines of less than 1,000 tons which 
are useful for coast defense work only. 

In addition to the foregoing types 
there are a number of auxiliary vessels 
and one aircraft carrier, the Langley. 
The Langley was formerly the collier 
Jupiter and she is the first vessel in which 
the Navy installed the electric drive. 
She is equipped to mount seven planes 
on her landing deck and to fifty-three 
planes below. She has a landing plat- 
form extending her complete length 
from which the planes can depart and 
return. By an ingenious method, the 
planes on lighting are brought to a quick 
but gradual stop. 

Before the Washington conference 
we were building six battle cruisers of 
43,500 tons each with a horse power of 
180,000 which was to give them a speed 
of about 33 1-4 knots. But as a result 
of the Washington conference, all of 
these vessels had to be given up except 
two, the Lexington and the Saratoga, 
which are being made into aircraft 
carriers. These two are to have electric 
drive. 

Much of interest might be said about 
the battleships. They have a comple- 
ment each of about 1200 men and about 
sixty o‘ficers. Ships of this type are 
practically huge machine shops operat- 
ing completely by electricity. Their 
electric power consists of some four to 
six turbo driven generators of 300 kilo- 
watts each. There are three anchors, 
each weighing about ten tons which are 
hoisted by electric winches. Each has 
two electric cranes with a lifting capacity 
of twenty tons for the handling of boats 
and heavy weights. 

It may not be generally known that 
one of these great ships contains the same 


(Continued on page 242) { 
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VISUALIZE YOUR BUSINESS 


You can tell at a glance where your busi- 
ness is. Follow every move ona map with 
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Business Practices 


Continued from page 211) 

that the greatest price I have had to 
pay has been the practical exclusion of 
all these previous enjoyments of a life 
time. It has often meant the neglect 
of one’s family to such a degree that if 
& man were in business it would be in- 
excusable, 

This is true of city administration on 
a vast the task in which I have 
been engaged. I know nothing of the 
supposed delights that may come from 
such offices as give leisure and position 
without any such sacrifices. It may be 
that other men who are engaged in such 
administrative positions will feel dif- 
ferently about this. Some of them are 
unhappy out of publie office and happy 


scale, 
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init. They have a way of either ignoring 
or eliminating the unpleasant factors 
which is an art in itself. I think the 
best business training makes it impos- 
sible to skip over things so lightly. 

I know, of course, that there are cer- 
tain types of public officials, both elec- 
tive and appointive, who look upon their 
offices as sinecures. More leisure, less 
labor, is their motto. There are some 
places in public life where this policy 
can be adopted. But just as soon as a 
business trained man approaches the 
duties of public office from a business 
standpoint, he realizes that the only way 
he is going to accomplish anything worth 
while is to work at it. If he is honest 
with himself and the public he is going 
to dig in and dig himself out or he is 
going to get out. 





IF IT’S CALLED EVERWEAR 


A 
Complete 


Line 


New Everwear Ocean Wave No. B.-210. 





Safe 


Line 


Patented. 


““A wonderful piece of playground apparatus.”’ 


Our Seas Department works under one positive, standing order at all times. 


It is--"'l 


it is to be called EVERWEAR, it must be worthy of the name.”’ 


How well this order influences the design, workmanship and quality of materials used in 

roducing Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus, is amply shown in the testimonial 
anew we receive and the daily experience on thousands of playgrounds, where millions 
of children find the SAFE recreation their natural instincts demand. 


If it is called “EVERWEAR” then it is the kind of apparatus on which you can trust 


your children to play, as we do ours. 


PRICED A LITTLE HIGHER BUT WORTH MANY TIMES THE DIFFERENCE 


Our Catalog No. 17 is now ready 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


World’s oldest and largest exclusive makers of playground apparatus 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








LONDON’S LATEST PIPE 


Weighs only % oz. by actual test. 


NOW you can obtain the pipe which 
all LONDON is smoking. The PAG- 
OLA SPECIAL, tipping the scales 
at only % oz, takes twice the 
load of tobacco that any pipe 

of the same weight does. The 
“BCOOPED-OUT” Bowl 










tells the story. Many 
smokers in 
“SCOOPED-OUT” LONDON 


smoke a PAG- 
OLA SPECIAL 
today. 
shape 
“SCOOPED-OUT” 
Bowl make it all the rage 
in ENGLAND. By a re- 
cently perfected method of 
boring, the inside walls of the 
mature, Italian Bruyere bowl are 
“SCOOPED-OUT”, allowing much 
more room for tobacco than does the 
average pipe. The PAGOLA SPECIAL cannot spill 
any tobacoo either. It is perfectly balanced and 
stands upright on any table or desk. PRICE 
POSTPAID. $3.50 EACH. 
FREE—"'Pipe Wisdom.”’ an interesting book for 
the Pipe Lover, sent upon request. 
— — —_— —_— se oe — —— sm 


Henry A. Sprung, 
2704 3rd Ave., New York City. 
[}] Please send me FREE “Pipe Wisdom.” 


BOWL 


— 












(j Send me the PAGOLA SPECIAL, I 

will pay postman $3.50 upon delivery. 
ee Se 
Address i ticninisiinints State........ 














POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 


full of vital business facts and figures. yho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 Jines of business covered, 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8S. 
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NOTHER trait that is required is 

consideration for other people. Pub- 
lie life is a great network of giving and 
getting; a great mixture of greed and 
generosity; of service and _ selfishness. 
Favors are wanted and given; loyalties 
are built up. It is a poor place for a 
cold-blooded man. Such a one may be 
needed occasionally. 

In the great maze of city or state de- 
partments operating under a single head, 
loyalty is a necessity for continuous and 
concerted action. Without it action is 
intermittent; results are not achieved; 
orders are not obeyed; there is agitation 
but not performance. 

To secure this loyalty there must be 
an intelligent consideration of the rights 
of both the public and the employe. 
Those who have not been through the 
experience little realize how much time 
and effort this takes in a public office. 
Sometimes even at the expense of things 
that seem more important, the personal 
problem has to be faced and solved. 
The employe stays on through various 
administrations. He sees the chiefs of 
departments come and go. He gives, 
in terms of service, as necessity and 
loyalty prompt him. 

My answer to the question is this. 
As cities grow in size; as the field of ad- 
ministration increases; as new functions 
are added to the already heavy ones in 
public service, it will be found necessary 
to have men trained and experienced 
for the chief places of responsibility. 

If business men ean be found, who 
with open eyes will measure the require- 
ments for a successful administration 
against all odds and be willing to assume 
the responsibility and to do the work, 
it is greatly to the advantage of the 
public that they should do so. Such 
service as they give will be of benefit 
far beyond their actual accomplishments, 
because it will tend to distribute the 
responsibilities of actual government 
among an increasing number of our 
citizens and will make the business man 
understand the difficulties of such ad- 
ministration, and will help to decrease 
some of the obstacles which others have 
had to face. 


$3000 Prizes for Fin- 
ancial Research 


An unusual opportunity for research 
and writing in the financial and legal 
fields is represented in an award of prizes 
to be made in the autumn by a commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Professor 
R. E. Heilman, Dean of the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

The committee of award have adopted 
a liberal policy in respect to subjects that 
may be used for essays. They wish to 
encourage research not only by aca- 
demic students of finance and law, but 
also by attorneys and by men and women 
engaged in practical business and finan- 
cial pursuits. An announcement of the 
prizes will be mailed on request sent to 
the secretary of the committee of award, 
Professor Leverett S. Lyon, Dean of the 
School of Commerce and Finance, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Water Hazards 
(Continued from page 216) 


her swimming beaches, of which she has 
an unusually large supply. It will be no 
trick at all, once you are in St. Paul, to 
find plenty of places to go in swimming 
without going outside the city. 

Not only is Saint Paul itself replete 
with parks, lakes, swimming places and 
golf courses, but the city is the center of 
a larger region which is especially for- 
tunate in its recreation possibilities. 
For instance you can get to White Bear 
Lake in half an hour from Saint Paul, 
and White Bear lake is an exceedingly 
beautiful one. There are swimming 
beaches, very good fishing, and all the 
attractions of a summer resort. You 
can go a little farther and without 
spending more than a few hours en route 
you can visit the Chicago lakes, one of the 
largest strings of lakes in the state. 


And, also within week-end distance 
of Saint Paul, there is the Valley of the 
St. Croix River, a mecca for lovers of 
wonderful river scenery, fishing, and 
general outing. They have called this 
the Friendly Valley, and it extends from 
Taylors Falls sixty miles south to the 
junction of the St. Croix and Mississippi 
rivers. 


bayer can spend one, two, three days 
or a week within easy distance of 
Saint Paul, in one of the most delightful 
of summer playgrounds. Within range 
of the electric cars alone you can spend 
some wonderful days at the lakes and 
along the rivers. The splendid golf 
courses that are available in the city, 
the municipal parks and beaches, and the 
area of similar attractions that extends 
out from the city in all directions offer 
a wealth of diversified recreation after 
the convention is over. 


This makes a total of four articles I 
have written about outdoor Minnesota 
and outdoor Saint Paul. I have men- 
tioned everything I can think of (except- 
ing the north woods of northeastern 
Minnesota which will be the subject of 
the next and, I hope, final article) anda 
lot of things I have mentioned twice, 
and there are a few I have mentioned as 
high as three times. If any KtwaNniaNn 
can think of anything that can’t be done 
and done well, in Minnesota in the line 
of outdoor recreation, he wins the brown 
derby. Perhaps you think I have reached 
the end of the rope. If you do, please 
order your next issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine in advance from your favorite 
boot—I mean news dealer. There’s 
something besides an arm up my sleeve. 








Completeness 


The article on the work of the Kiwanis 
Club of Vancouver in Tue Kiwanis 
Magazine (relating to the under-privi- 
leged child activity of that club), is most 
interesting. It is the most complete piece 
of work we have ever heard of being done 
by such an organization. 


(Signed) C. W. Areson, Chicago. 











| South Eastern 
Kiwanis DeLuxe 
Special 


Kiwanis Clubs from the states of Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky and Tennessee have 
arranged for a special train to be known as the SOUTH EASTERN KIWANIS DE LUXE 
SPECIAL, to accommodate members and their friends attending the National Convention at St. Paul. 

This train will consist of all-steel standard Pullman drawing room an : compartment sleeping cars, 
dining car and observation car and will be operated through from Jacksonville, Fla. to St. Paul on 
the following schedule: 





ee ee eee. ol Oe) dS 9:00 P. M........-.June 19th 
Oy eee Or oS) ae ie Da a, See June 20th 
Dw, EE he esces Southem Ry. . ....9:00 A. M........-June 20th 
Ar. Chattanooga ....... Southem Ry. ....... 1:30 P. M.........June 20th 
Lv. Chattanooga ....... Southern Ry. ........ a eee June 20th 
Ar. Cincinnati ........ Southem Ry. ........ 6:30 A. M.........June 21st 
Lv. Cincinnati ........ SS | Sry ee), eee — 2 Ist 
Pe ee are Big Four Ry. ....... 2:00 P. M. une 2st 
A a ee C.&N. W. Ry... 9.00 P. M........-June 21st 
oe er See A ae S| ae June 22nd 


Itinerary giving full information has been printed and dis- 
tributed to all interested clubs. Be sure you get your copy. 


For further particulars apply to your home ticket 
agent or address 


J. L. BURGAR, General Agent 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 


202 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
03 


























“O St. Paul” 
ntoSt. Fau 
How about your badges? We make them. 
Write now for samples and prices. 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
South Norwalk, 


(Remember the ‘‘Man in the Barrel”. He 
was a Kiwanian who forgot to mark his 
clothes. with CasH’s Woven NaAmMEs and 
lost them at St. Paul.) 








Conn. 
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Hotels Statler 






BUFFALO DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1@00 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 






Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Homework 
on a Hohner is Fun! 


Music plays an important part in the edu- 
cation of the boy or girl; and today the 
harmonica is playing an important part 
in musical education. 

Anybody can quickly learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. There are no long 
hours of study and practice—just a few 
minutes a day, when you feel the desire, 
and you will soon be playing popular, 
classical and jazz selections. 

Homework on a Hohner is fun. It teaches accu- 


racy, rhythm and expression, the basis of a musical 
education. Get a Hohner today and ask for the 


Free Book. If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Dept. 200, New York City. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas— 50¢ up. 
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Buildin ur Navy 
¢ Our N 
(From page 239) 

facilities and necessities that are found 
in any town or city for the welfare and 
comfort of the people. In addition to 
the natural ventilation system there is 
a foreed ventilation. Certain electric 
blowers take in fresh air on deck and 
other electric blowers pump out the foul 
air. In the galleys all cooking is done on 
ranges Which burn oil. The bake shops 
are equipped with electric dough mixers 
and two electric bake ovens with a 
eapacity of 2,400 lbs. of bread a day. 
I'wo 3-ton ice machines manufacture 
all ice used, insuring the preservation 
of meats and other perishable foods with 
a great degree of certainty. Each ship 
is equipped with telephone exchanges 
with about 200 connections throughout 
the ship. Each ship has a completely 
equipped laundry. Each ship also has a 
modern hospital provided with twenty- 
four beds, a complete operating room, 
an isolation ward, and a dental office. 
Each ship has its own post office which 
is authorized by the post office depart- 
ment. All fresh water, unknown in the 
old Navy except for drinking purposes, 
is made on the modern vessel from sea 
water in the evaporating and distilling 
plants. This system dates from 1882. 
The salt water is first evaporated, which 
deposits the salt, and the steam is then 
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condensed into fresh water. The modern 
plants aboard the present capital ships 
are capable of making 20,000 gallons 


| of water per day. 


A*® IMPORTANT adjunct to our 
fighting fleet is our aircraft. Each 
major ship and cruiser carries a hydro- 
plane which is used principally to spot 
the fall of shots and give information to 
the firing ship. This is necessary owing 
to the fact that the ranges at which we 
now fire our guns have increased to 
30,000 yards and from the guns the 
target is often not visible. All of the 
guns are fired by what is known as the 
director method. By this method the 
aim at the target is taken from a station 
aloft, and by electric means pointers at 
the guns are moved and the men at the 
guns lay the guns to correspond to these 
pointers. From the station aloft the 
target can be seen at long ranges while 
at the gun it cannot be. The airplane 
flies over the target or the enemy ships 
and keeps the firing ship informed of 
whether the shots are hitting or going 
over or short, etc., and the director can 
then adjust his aim accordingly. 

The Lexington and Saratoga which 
are now being made into airplane carriers 
will carry from eighty to ninety planes, 
will have landing platforms as has the 
Langley, and will have a speed that will 
permit them to accompany the fleet. 


It is perhaps difficult for the average 
individual to realize just how necessary 
are auxiliary vessels. However, a mod- 
ern battleship is helpless without them. 
Some are specialized and must be part 
of the regular Navy. These number 
such units as hospital ships, supply ships, 
repair ships, transports, oil carriers, 
colliers, and cargo vessels. In 1908 
President Roosevelt sent an American 
fleet around the world but had no auxil- 
iary colliers to accompany the ships. 
To meet the need the Government hired 
merchant ships and colliers from foreign 
lines. 

It has been the endeavor of this paper 
to describe briefly the development of 
the Navy from the whaling ships to the 
modern superdreadnaughts, a develop- 
ment that has kept a steady pace with 
our national emergencies, a development 
that has arisen in order to preserve our 
national integrity and to keep this be- 
loved land of ours in preparation for any 
crises. 

Without this preparation, no degree 
of heroism, no amount of fortitude, no 
fertility of resources, could suffice for 
meeting a crises adequately. In the 
development on the material side, the 
U. S. Navy has an enviable record of 
originality and leadership. 

Today our Navy is more modern, 
better organized, of heavier tonnage and 
greater strength, more completely manned 
and more intelligently served than ever 
before in its history. The great European 
War has brought home to all alike the 
need of preparedness and never again 
should this nation repeat the fallacies of 
the past in Naval policy that have in 
more than one period allowed its Naval 
strength to deteriorate. 

If we are to retain our prestige; if we 
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are to keep our places as one of the great 
custodians of civilization; if we are to 
preserve the heritage of our freedon and 
our institutions and transmit that herit- 
age unsullied to our descendants; if we 
are to guard our families and firesides, 
let us keep in our hands the power that 
God has given us and renounce once and 
forever the sophistries that would shear 
the Navy of its strength. 

Such ships as we have are at least the 
equals of corresponding types in any navy 
in the world and the country has as much 
reason today to be proud of its ships and 
its guns, its officers and men, as in the 
days of old. 

A Navy that takes the seas with a 
preponderance of Naval power rules the 
sea almost as if the opposing Navy did 
not exist. Its lines of commerce and of 
military supply are practically uninter- 
rupted. Its industries are suffering from 
no lack of raw material and the markets 
of the world are as freely open to it as 
if the war did not exist. 


It is interesting to note the frequency 
with which Naval warfare is ‘‘revolu- 
tionized” in the minds of the laymen. 
The introduction of armor was followed 
by many predictions that the sides of 
the ships could never again be pierced. 
The development of the gun to the point 
where it over-matches the heaviest armor 
led to the confident announcement that 
armor was useless and that the warship 
of the future would dispense with it all 
together. The successful development 
of the torpedo was held to make large 
ships worse than useless until the net 
was introduced and hailed as reducing 
the torpedo to impotence. And so the 
struggle goes on. And through all its 
changes the backbone of the fleet has 
continued to be the fighting ship of large 
and steadily increasing size with powers 
of offense and defense evenly balanced 
on the whole recognizing the menace 
of secondary enemies and guarding 
against them as best it may but seeing 
its real opponent in the battleships and 
dreadnaughts of the enemy. The dread- 
naught of today has succeeded through 
gradual, not revolutionary, development 
of the line of the battleship of two cen- 
turies ago. It may be that this type is 
soon to become obsolete, but the evidence 
that this is so appeals far more strongly 
to the popular imagination than to the 
seasoned judgment of students of Naval 
warfare. 

But in one thing, and you can’t spend 
an hour with the fleet and fail to realize 
this, our Navy rates second to none in 
the world. This is in the matter of 
personnel. From the four starred ad- 
mirals to the apprentice seamen our Navy 
sports the cleanest, most vigorous, hard 
working, professionally keen and patri- 
otically devoted body of men it is possible 
to imagine. The civilian among them 
feels like taking off his hat to the lowest 
blue jacket. 





Memento Mori 


The Krwanis Club of Washington, D. 
C. regrets the loss of one of its members, 
Lawrence Barr. 








The Fate of the 54 


A remarkable statue, the work of a 
young farmer boy, born in Wisconsin, 
has recently been exhibited, and has at 
once brought to him much well merited 
praise and high honors. The Kiwanis 
Club of New Richmond, Wis., on De- 
cember 31st, 1924, celebrated its fifth 
anniversary, and on that occasion, it 
presented to the high school of its city, 
a full sized replica of the statute, to be 
placed in the assembly hall of the school 
as an object lesson to the scholars. The 
artist has chosen as his subject, “The 
Fate of the 54’’ based upon a recently 
published document of certain insurance 
companies. Their statisticians have 
taken a great cross-section of business 
and professional life of this country and 
out of the thousands of men whose lives 
have been investigated, they have ar- 
rived at the following results, which 
it is said, indicate the degree of material 
wealth and success attained by every 
one hundred men of the age of twenty- 
five who reach the age of sixty-five. 

1 will be rich 

4 will be well to do 

5 will be working for a bare living 

36 will be dead 

54 will be dependent upon others 

The statue, nearly life size, represents 
man with uncovered head, seated on 
a block of stone, with head bowed, eyes 
closed, elbows resting on his knees, and 
his hands hanging down in a nerveless, 
despondent, and helpless manner. It 
tells the story of loss, defeat, and hope- 
lessness, and one’s heart grows sick as 
he looks upon the heart broken figure. 

That there may be value as an ex- 
ample and warning to the young men 
and women who look upon it, is un- 
questioned, and yet it would seem as 
though there might be greater value to 
a statue which emphasizes the positive, 
rather than the negative side of life. A 
statue of one who as example, represents 
the type of man indicated by Henley’s, 
“INVICTUS” when he is made to say, 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
[ am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 


With this as the creed of youth he 
may then go forth boldly, serenely, 
augustly in his daily walks of life, and 
who ean then withstand him? 

—lEltinge Elmore, Milwaukee, Wis. 


a 


— 





Playéground to 
Bend, Oregon 


The Kiwanis Club of Bend, Oregon, 
chose Washington’s birthday, Sunday, 
February 22, for the formal presentation 
to the city of a playground which it was 
instrumental in securing. The play- 
ground will be known as the Harmon 
Playfield and is one of 54 similar fields 
presented by the Harmon Foundation 
of New York City during 1924. The Bend 
KiwANIANns, through their public works 
committee was in charge of the efforts put 
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forth to secure one of the fields for Bend. 
Bend was 2lst among 86 found eligible 
under the conditions of the gift. 


TRADE MARKS: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS | 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write for our handbook on patents and ask for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin. At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washington Office, 
Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F St.. 
H Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Lieuallen, in presenting the deed, 
referred to the concentrated efforts of 
the KrwanIAns in securing the Harmon 
Award and acknowledged the assistance 
of the New York Kiwanis club which 
assisted the local men by gaining for 
them an extension of time from the 
Harmon Foundation in which to present 
evidence in the case of Bend. 


Judge J. A. Eastes, chairman of the 
public works committee is given credit 
not only by members of the Bend Kr- hace teeta che etiieas tebe dees, 
WANIS club but by Bend citizens in do a lot of digging among the ashes. 
general, with being responsible for the ———————————— _ 
winning of the playfield. 
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Many people who boast that i 














I can take 10 strokes 
off your BEST SCORE 


Give me 10 minutes 
a day for one week 


to PROVE IT?! 


Do you have trouble with your 
drives? Are you “off your game” 
half the time? Do you fail to get 
distance with every drive? Do 
you have trouble keeping on the 
fairway? Do you sometimes top 
or slice or pull? Does your stroke 
lack grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly correct all 
these difficulties. Let me prove 
it—entirely at my risk! 


Read my FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 


HEN I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score I mean exactly that. I have done it 

for hundreds of other men. Men who were admittedly “dubs” at the game have quickly 
acquired a beautiful stroke that is the envy of many a professional golfer—a stroke that gives 
a winning advantage in any game on any course. I want a chance to do as much for you. If I 
don’t make good on my promise I don’t want a penny of your money. 


Amazing New GOLF STROKE GUIDE 
Quickly Gives You a WINNING STROKE 


you bring the club down straight and true—you follow 
through the same correct plane whichis clearly marked 
for you bythe guide. The guide shows the way in advance 
of the club without in any way hindering a full fast swing. 

The head of the club and the ball come together for a 
Yt rfect drive every time. You get greater distance. 

our drives go down the center of the fairway. There 
is no chance for aslip or a miss—a top or a slice or a pull, 
That’s because the entire operation has become automatic. 
Your arms travel up and down asif they were in slots or 
grooves. The least deviation from the correct position 
and the guide tells you when and where your stroke is off. 






Pat. App. For 


P -rfect your driving stroke! That’s the secret of golf 
success. Any professional will tell you the stroke is 907, 
of the game. Men practice foryears and spend hundreds 
of dollars to acquire a good stroke. You can now have 
one with 10 minutes’ practice a day—and for less 
money than you pay for a dozen golf balls. 

With the help of my patented Golf Stroke Guide your 
stroke quickly becomes perfectly automatic and your 
drives are soon consistently perfect. After a little 
practice your arms go up in precisely the right position— 
the wrists break at the right place and the right time— 


Play a Par Game This Summer .” 


i 


¢ 
¢ 


Some men practice for years under professional in- 
struction to acquire a good stroke. Are you willing to 
practice 10 minutes a day for a week to give me a 
chance to prove you can have one before the season 
is over? I’ve heard men say, ‘‘I’d give $1,000 for a 
good, sure-fire stroke.’’ Is such a stroke worth a ten 
dollar bill to you? If it is, mail the coupon today for 
one of my guides. All I ask is a deposit of $10.00—this 
deposit to be returned promp tly if ven decide not to 
keep the Guide after a weeks 8 free trial. 


You'll find a fascination in this new way of practicing. 
To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke 


FREE—24 Golf Lessons ¢ Guide, I am offering free, a com- ; 


plete course covering every phase of golf. These lessons are the result of years 

of successful a experience. They deal with the troubles of be- “Ss 
ginsers and good golfers who go off their game. If you area beginner they o@< 
will give you a flying start to a good game. If you’re an “‘old timer’’ you'll 
find them good to brush up your game in the weak spots. They will be 
sent FREE with the Golf Stroke Guide for a limited time only. Mail 
coupon now to Clisbee Golf School, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


You can’t fool the guide. Any hidden shift in the 
body will register like clockwork right before 
your eyes. Practice indoors or out—wherever 
there is room to swing aclub—with or with- 
out actually hitting the ball. Carry out 4 
instructions for one week. Then if 
don’t agree that the Golf StrokeGui eo ¢ 
will take at least ten strokes off @¢ 
your score, simply send back 
the guide and I ll return every 
penny of your deposit and the ¢ 
trial won’t cost you a cent. 


¢ 


¢ 














A Man is Kno 
by His Words 


WH EREVER you speak, across your desk, 
'Y before friends or business associates—or 
even overa telephone, you are being judged. If 
you speak convincingly, listeners grasp your 
ideas. They follow. You become « leader 

Today, all over America, there are countless 
thousands of men with ideas who cannot trans- 
mit them to others. If you are one of them, 
this advertisement carries one of the most im- 
portant messages you have ever received. For it 
tells of an easy way to acquire the ability to 
speak convincingly and forcefully. 

That easy way is through Modern Eloquence 
—a complete library of the world’s greatest 
speeches. Leaders all over America endorse it 
induse it. Vice-President Dawes, Chief Justice 
Taft, Charles E. Hughes, Judge E. H. Gary, 
Charles M. Schwab, Martin W. Littleton and 
hundreds of other internationally famous men 
were among the first to subscribe. 


Cultivate Forceful Speech 


In Modern Eloquence are found the finest 
models of forceful speech in the English lan- 
guage— Addresses, Lectures, Toasts, Anec- 
dotes, Political Speeches and After Dinner 
Talks. There are over 450 contributors includ- 
ing Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Chauncey Depew, Lloyd George, Viviani, 
Clemenceau and other world renowned leaders. 
Then, too, there is a splendid series of articles 
by eminent authorities on how to plan, pre- 
pare and deliver a speech. 


While you sit in the comfort of your home 
or office you may read the forceful words and 
the profound ideas that have carried men to 
high places. Their words will become your 
words, Their thoughts will enrich yours, 


Send for Free Book 


A new booklet,“ Molding the Minds of Men” 
carries a message of vital importance to every 
man who would acquire greater prominence. 
It tells what Modern Eloquence has done for 
thousands of others and gives a full and com- 
plete description so you may judge how it 
The booklet will be sent free 
Mail it now. 


may help you. 
if you send the coupon below. 


\ 
MODERN ELOQUENCE 


CORPORATION 
| 13 Astor Place, Dept. 5495, New York City | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet “‘Molding the | 
Minds of Men,”’ which tells me what Modern Eloquence 
| ean do for me | 
! 
Name 
Business 
| or Profession — I 
HKusiness Address 
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Little Ripon Gets Out Big Vote 


| By W. E. HASELTINE 
President Kiwanis Club of Ripon. 


| Ripon is a small Wisconsin city of 
| but 3,929 souls, according to the last 
| census. 

What Ripon lacks in size, however, it 
| makes up in pep and patriotism, and it 
| has to its credit a number of accomplish- 
| ments which have brought it national 

notice. Not the least of these is a 97% 
| vote of the entire voting population in 
the 1924 presidential election. 

It was in a schoolhouse in this little 
community, on the twenty-eighth day of 
February, 1854, that the first recorded 
meetings of American citizens looking to 
the formation of the Republican Party 
was held; and on March 20, of the same 
year, the town committees of the Whig 
and the Free Soil parties were dissolved, 
and a committee chosen to proceed with 
the formation of a new party, under the 
name ‘“‘Republican.”’ 

The building in which these historic 
meetings took place is still preserved as 
“The Birthplace of the Republican 
Party.” 

In 1916, Ripon startled the country 
(and Congress in particular), by return- 
ing an appropriation of $75,000 for a new 
post office, with the request that this 
money be used, instead, for the National 
Defense. 

This stinging blow to the historic ‘‘pork 
barrel’’ was applauded in hundreds of 
editorials from coast to coast, and un- 
doubtedly resulted in the saving of 
millions of dollars to the tax-payers in 
unnecessary appropriations. 

It_is altogether fitting, therefore, that 
Ripon should have entered enthusiasti- 
cally into the ‘““Get Out the Vote’”’ move- 
ment advocated by Kiwanis _Inter- 
national and other patriotic organiza- 
tions during the presidential election 
of 1924. 

A definite plan was drawn up by’ajoint 
Committe, whereby definite work for each 
of a large group was laid out, with a sys- 
tem of checks on such work. A campaign 
of education began the work, which 
included general newspaper publicity, Boy 
Scout posters, windshield stickers and 
circular letters. 

The committee prepared a very com- 
plete list of voters from all available 
scources. 

Prepared the 
the 
man 
two 


with its ammunition, 
committee presented its plan to 
joint meeting, and asked each 
present to cooperate by doing 
definite things: 

First: To take a certain section of the 
list, and, on the day before election, to 
call personally at each house, bearing 
ecards on which were printed in large red 
letters the words: “WE HAVE ALL 
VOTED.” 

Each worker on this visit was to carry 
with him sample ballots, which he would 
offer to leave, if desired, or give any 
explanations asked for. 

Second: Each worker was to cover 
his territory again on the afternoon of 
election day. He was to stop only at 
the houses which had not displayed their 





cards, asking the reason, and urging 
them to vote. 

Large placards 24’’x28’’, bearing the 
wording, ‘‘WE HAVE VOTED 100%,” 
were supplied to all the business houses 
with the request that they be displayed 
prominently, as soon as every employe 
had east his ballot. 

A well equipped headquarters was 
maintained all day, where a supply of 
sample ballots and other information 
was available. 

A number of cars were also in attend- 
ance to convey to the polls any who 
found it difficult otherwise to get out. 

Last in order, but very most import- 
ant in point of results was the stationing 
at each of the polling places of Boy 
Scouts, and other school children, who 
pinned upon each voter, as he emerged, a 
tag reading, “I HAVE VOTED. HAVE 
YOU?” 

The results so largely exceeded the 
expectations that at least two hours 
before the polls closed the regular ballots 
were exhausted, and the remainder of 
the election had to be conducted on 
sample ballots. 

When the results were all in, it was 
found that they amounted to the amaz- 
ing total of 97% of the eligible voters, as 
against the 45% to 50% of former years. 

Truly an accomplishment worthy of 
record. 





New Hospital for 
Crippled Children 


Kiwanis work for the underprivileged 
child, with a fine spirit of generous co- 
operation, has been exemplified in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, on the occasion 
of the opening of the sixth completed 
unit of the Shriners Hospitals for Crippled 
Children. Though these institutions are 
supported entirely by the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine insofar as ordinary opera- 
tion expenses are concerned, the Kiwanis 
club has had a share in the Springfield 
hospital of the Shriners’ chain and feels 
that the little cripples are the children 
of Kiwanis. 

When in the hospital], a fifty-bed insti- 
tution for providing orthopedic surgical 
treatment for poor children, without 
regard to race, color or religion, was 
under construction the club became 
deeply interested. It was decided that 
the club would contribute $5,000 toward 
equipping the operating rooms and its 
adjuncts with everything demanded by 
modern surgery. $6,000 was raised 
through a three-night entertainment 
called “Campanile Capers’’, all of which 
went to the hospital. 

At Montreal, Canada, where the sixth 
of the chain of Shrine hospitals has been 
running a race with Springfield for com- 
pletion, Henry J. Elliott, past interna- 
tional president of Krwants, is chairman 
of the board of governors in charge of 
the hospital and devoted to its interests. 
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Kiwanis Activities 


HE third volume of Kiwanis Acti- 
vities summarizes the official 
monthly reports made by all Ki1- 
WANIS Clubs during last year. The book- 
let shows very definitely how the clubs 
carried out the spirit of Krwanis in meet- 
ing the particular needs of their-respec- 
tive communities and how the clubs have 
developed definite community leadership. 





This booklet is published to suggest to 
all clubs the broad field for Kiwanis 
activity, to indicate to the public the 
service which KiwaNIs as a movement 
and Kiwanis clubs as units in an Inter- 
national organization are rendering to- 
ward the development of individual and 
community welfare, and further to sug- 
gest the practical service that Kiwanis 
could develop in those cities where clubs 





have not as yet been established. 

The booklet includes 104 pages of 
material interesting to all Krwanrans. 
It is complete with a detailed index, which 
will be of value to club committees on 
Public Affairs, Program, Under-Privi- 


leged Child, Agriculture, Publicity, Busi- 
ness Standards, Kiwanis Edueation and 
Musie. 


Club officers will find it particu- 


larly valuable. 

Kiwanis Activities is a booklet of facts, 
not theories. They definitely prove that 
Kiwanis has achieved much and that 
Krwanlis clubs, because of their represen- 
tative membership and the strength of an 
International and district organization, 
are able to lead in constructive civie and 
social work, and assist in permanent 
community development. 








Secretaries on Watch 


Secretaries who have forwarded to 
International Headquarters letters of 
solicitation are as follows: 

Eugene Crosby, Tillamook, Oregon. 

Harold C. Jones, Portland, Oregon. 

Royden EB. Webster, Milwaukee, Wis. 

L. W. Rowland, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


e 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 
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A. E. Parker, 
Canada. 

W. H. Murfin, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Harry M. Hays, Butler, Pennsylvania. 

Frank Goodlett, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Edward R. Sutherland, Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 

E. C. O’Roke, Brookings, S. D. 

Charles D. Clark, Cumberland, Md. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


AABBRBRABBERRBSBERSBESBEBEBAEBEREREE EE EE SE 


Jesse K. imus, Chehalis, Washington. 

Owen R. Easley, Martinsville, Virginia. 

A. B. Buckeridge, Saginaw, Michigan. 

C. C. Stoughton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

By this method of keeping on the alert 
for circular letters received from out- 
side firms, it is hoped that the circulariza- 
tion of Kiwanis secretaries may be 
lessened. 
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“Everything 
a Club Needg’’ 


for Conventions, 
Charter Nights, 
Meetings, Parties, 
Delegations, 
Dances and Dinners 


Dalia mieee MBLEMS 


ARM Pees KITCHEN 
BRONZE PAPER 
FAVORS EMBLEM FLAGS HATS 


LE 
pr BADGES PRAM DRIZES 
GONGS poses AM 


A post card brings our big free 
Kiwanis Specialties Catalog. 


The 
Russell-Hampton Co. 


Vinton 
39 W. Bidg. 
Adams 5th and 
St. Couch Sts 
Chic ago Portland, 
Ore. 








Banners, 


F Embossed 





Sleeve Lunch- 

and eon 

Cap Badges 

Bands Etc. 

Pen- Etc. 
| nants 





WE BUILD INDENTIFYING HEADWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE US. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS | 
| 79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Acid Tests 


If every club rendered no more service 
to the district and International than our 
elub is doing, would Kiwanis. have 
grown to its present size and to the 
organization that we are proud of? 

If our club went out of existence, 
would the community feel the loss? 

If the several committees of our club 
functioned no better than our committee 
is functioning, would our club be the 
success that it is?—/D. S. Wentworth, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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| Anaconda Auto 
Show and Trade 
Display 


In keeping with a custom started three 
years’ ago, the Anaconda Kiwanis club 
sponsored their third annual auto and 
trades display show during the week of 
February 25-March 3. This year’s show 
exceeded the two previous events both 
in scope and variety and was acclaimed 
by the thousands of visitors who attended 
it as one of the most pretentious of its 
kind ever staged in the Northwest. 

During the six evenings the show was 
opened it proved the center of attraction 
for approximately 50,000 persons from a 
number of Montana cities, which is a 
record crowd for an event of this kind. 

The co-operation received by the 
Anaconda Kriwanians from other or- 
ganizations of Anaconda, Butte and 
Deer Lodge was exceptionally gratifying. 
Brother Kirwanians from the nearby 
cities also extended every aid possible 
in making the show a success. Each 
evening special musical entertainments 
were given both by the Kiwanis club 
and other musical organizations. The 
Kiwanis club quartet which is gaining 
much favor as a musical organization in 
Montana, contributed several numbers 
at the exhibition each night. 

The financial returns were exception- 
ally gratifying. Net receipts amounted 
to over $4,700. This will be used 
for the upkeep and improvement of the 
tourist park, which the Anaconda club 
is sponsoring, for road advertising and 
any other public service deemed worthy 
of support by the organization. The 
park represents an investment of $6,000. 
It is modern in every respect and is 
located on a fine site one mile west of the 
city. 


Little Things 
Count 


The true Kiwanlian is a builder, not a 
wrecker. He can build by being kind to 
his neigh bor, courteous and just in all his 
dealings, and by giving some part of his 
time to serving others. We are all busy, 
but what progress will a community make 
if every one is too busy building his own 
little fortune to give some thought to the 
community itself? 

—[Lake View, Chicago, Ill. 





Factors 


Development of a strong community 
spirit is essential to community advance- 
ment. Loyalty and team work are the 
factors which count. The success of a 
community, town or city in material, 
civic, or moral growth doesn’t just hap- 
pen; it is organized, pre-empted, captured 
by consecrated common sense, together 
with cooperative hard work on the part 
of all its citizens. 


—[ Caldwell, Idaho. 
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Banded 
Intelligence 


By J. Walter C. Taylor, 


International Vice-President, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Did you ever stop to think of what 
could happen on the continent of America 
if the intelligence of ninety thousand 
business men should concentrate on one 
objective? Are these ninety thousand 
men the best brains of America? Not 
yet, perhaps, but the constant process 
of weeding out and the injection of new 
and better blood will make Kiwanis in 
a very few years the greatest power for 
moulding public opinion in America and 
frankly there is no time to lose. 


Some years ago we had a local election 
—non political—a referendum on what 
form of civic government the people 
favoured. The Kiwanis club_ took 
charge of one division and we not only 
brought to the polls more voters than 
any other division but we polled fifty 
per cent more votes than had ever been 
polled in that division before: 


I would not care whether a man votes 
Republican or Democratic, Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, if you can get him to the 
polls you are teaching him one of the 
first principles of citizenship, it is the 
man who sits at home and talks about 
the rotten government, too lazy or too 
indifferent to vote, who is responsible 
for the rotten government. 

Any man who exercises his right to 
vote cannot help but learn something 
about the principles of government and 
if we can make our people, all our people, 
think and vote good government, we 
shall have good government and not 
before. 

The work Kiwanis is doing for the 
underprivileged child is very fine—it is 
especially fine for Kiwanis, which means 
you and me. It is work that should be 
done and we should do it, (we like it 
anyway), so just let’s keep on doing it 
and talk about something else. 

There is one good piece of work we 
are doing unconsciously, by just being 
Krwanrtans. When I attended the 
International Council Meeting last De- 
eember I came away feeling that I had 
been in council with as fine a body of 
men as the world could produce and I 
hope you Americans thought the Canad- 
ians were sort of half decent. There were 
two small flag incidents at Denver; one 
Canadian from the West objected be- 
cause there were no British or Canadian 
flags displayed, we naturally showed 
him where he was wrong and incidentally 
tried to teach him something about 
Kiwanis. ‘Two men in conversation 
on the elevator wanted to know “what 
the Devil” they meant by flying English 
flags. A Canadian chap followed them 
to their room and I am sure they now 
have a better feeling towards their north- 
ern neighbors. 

One thing Krwanis is doing and must 
continue to do and that is to make that 
invisible line which stretches from ocean 
to ocean remain invisible. 














Advantages of Kiwanis 

(From page 238) 
strong cord to a brick and earry that 
eord a mile along the road and then 
try to move the brick, it cannot be done 
because the friction along the line of the 
cord is too great. So when you get a 
mile away from a man friction and 
suspicion get in their work and you 
cannot influence him. Association eradi- 
cates suspicion. 


It Promotes Tolerance 


When you cease suspecting a man, 
then, even though you cannot entirely 
agree with him, yet you learn to be 
tclerant of other people’s opinions—a 
thing everyone of us needs to learn. We 
pride ourselves on being tolerant, but 
when it comes to a test on our pet preju- 
dice, then we are as tolerant as an old 
Scotchman up in Western New York 
who used to say, “I’m aye open to con- 
veection, but I would like to see the 
mon that can conveence me!”’ 

Sir Walter Raleigh once had to take 
his rather obstreperous son of twelve 
years to a stately banquet. At the table, 
for some misconduct, the father boxed 
the boy’s ears. At once the boy turned 
to the lord seated on the other side of 
him, boxed his ears and said, ‘Pass it 
on and it will come back to father!” 
Sooner or later we learn that all intol- 
erance we show to others “comes back 
to father.”’ 

It Stimulates the Individual and 

Discovers New Powers 


There are men in this club who, when 
they became members, could not think 
of talking while on their feet, but be- 
cause of the informality and the friend- 
liness they began to give expression to 
their opinion in a few words as they 
would in a far smaller group, till today 
they have developed into good speakers. 

We learn that we have powers of or- 
ganization in committee work, and powers 
of entertainment, that would have re- 
mained latent if we had not been in a 
company like this. 

It Educates the Mind 


It is almost a surprise to some of us to 
find what men have known for ages, 
that ideas are always bigger than things, 
brains more important than money, and 
self, or character, the most important 
thing in the world. Cadmus _ never 
opened a mine or made an entry into a 
ledger, but he gave Greece sixteen letters 
and did more for her than all her warriors. 
Athens never had a telephone or tele- 
yraph, and yet she girds the world wih 
her message of power. Socrates and 
Plato never traveled on a train, but 
\heir messages will never cease to travel 
among men. George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson never built railways 
nor manufactured a pound of oleomar- 
garine, but by their ideas and ideals they 
founded a new replublic. 

Many men have confessed a new 
mental slant on matters from addresses 
they have heard in Kiwanis, and have 
been inspired to new research for them- 
selves along those lines. They have 
gained new knowledge not gained else- 
where. Even regarding matters of his- 
tory they have had their knowledge made 
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more definite or have learned some bit 
of interesting history when they had 
felt they knew all about that particular 
event years ago. Some men are as 
vague in their actual knowledge of his- 
torical events as was the high school 
boy who was asked in examination about 
the Magna Charta. His answer was, 
“Magna Charta was a soldier in the 
Revolution. When his wife heard he 
was wounded she came with a pitcher 
of water to nurse him, and as soon as 
he died she took up his gun, rushed to 
the front line and yelled, Shoot if you 
must this old gray head, but I will fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer!’ ”’ 


It Gives a Better Understanding of 
the Community 


An industrial city cannot be expected 
to be so beautiful probably as one that 
has not the smoke and dirt of factories, 
yet in Krwanis we have learned not to 
look on the defects of the city from the 
standpoint of a critic, but from that of a 
physician, and many improvements have 
been brought about by our own and 
similar organizations that have been 
wonderfully worth while. 

But while physical beauty may not 
be possible to the extent reached by 
other cities, we learn to form and keep 
alive a public SPIRIT in the city, which 
is even more important than the other. 
The death or life of our city lies in our- 
selves more than in anyone else. We 
can make it for ourselves, and conse- 
quently for others a place of life and 
attractiveness and helpfulness, or we 
can make it a dull place, seareely fit to 
live in. In that way our city begins and 
ends in ourselves, and here we absorb 
the kind of spirit that makes a city 
healthy and neighborly and alive. 


It is an Inspiration to Become Better- 
Informed Men and Better Citizens 


Our relationships with others may be 
either pleasant or unpleasant, but, as 
someone says, they are inescapable. It 
is, then, the part of intelligent selfish- 
ness, even, to take an active interest in, 
and give time to, what will make a better 
community and _ relationship. Much 
more does it rest on a group of patriotic, 
unselfish men to do the same thing. 

Have you ever taken yourself and 
stood yourself up in front of yourself 
and taken an inventory of your value? 
Is your self an asset or a liability to 
your city? Multiply your spirit by the 
number of citizens, and then ask what 
would be the spirit of the city if all were 
like you. There is the old limerick— 


It Teaches Cooperation 


Kiwanis teaches a man how to be a 
good sport. Our contribution to the 
wor.d depends to a great extent on our 
abi ity to get along with other people 

So often there is the character whom 
Allyn K. Foster ealls ‘“Caris. Cross.” 
The question in any gathering to which 
he belongs is how to get around his 
possible objections. His attitude is, 
“There will never be anything unanimous 
so long as I am here.”’ His crossgrained- 
ness is his only means of gaining recog- 
nition. There must be some use for him, 
just as there is for a certain black and 
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Victims of industrial 
accidents need not be 
life-time pensioners or 
burdens on tax-payers. 
The truest charity con- 
sists in restoring their 
earning power, making 
them independent. 


J. E. Hanger artificial 
limbs have been devel- 
oped to an “ almost 
human” point. Their 
wearers work eight hours 
a day, six days a week, 
on full pay. They ask 
charity of nobody! 


Hanger service, all over 
the country, is quickly 
available, an insurance 
against loss of time. 


J.E. HANGER INC. 


KIWANIANS. 


ATLANTA - - - - 16S. Pryor St. 
PHILADELPHIA - 214So. 12th. 
BIRMINGHAM ~ 2218 No. 5th Ave. 
ToronTo-126 Wellington St., W. 
W ASHINGTON-221-3 G St., N. W. 
St. Louis - - - 1914 Olive St. 
New Or .EANS = 1431 Canal St. 
BLUEFIELD - 335 Bluefield Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS-226E.MichiganSt. 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 


€ 





li doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying 8 
burden of excess fat around the waistline 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
8 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
eflort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part 


Note This Change 


Note the remarkable improve 
ment in your appearance, the 
moment you put on a Director 
Clothes fit and look better with 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won't 
sag and bulge—vest won't creep 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re 
newed strength when the over 
worked abdominal muscles_ere 
properly supported. 





Me need of carrying 
wuwene fai like the 


Doctors Prescribe It 
In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
derful belt, the actual health value of it is attested 
te by scores of doctors whose letters are in our 


Giles; not a few of them are Kiwanians. They are 
erdering the “Director” from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have been long in 
need of such e boon. What further testimony, 
what else could we say, to convince you. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web clastic — all in 
ene piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
tother with. Since each Director 
le made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 


fortable, as thousands of business clamor wath” 
professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or ro money will be refunded 
gromptly and the trial won't cost you a penny. Be 
eure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out end mail today. 

london & Warner, Dept. *« 225 N. Michigan Blvd. Chicage 
es em SN AN ANNE A EO SRN MEINE ER 
LANDON & WARNER 

2725 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 25 

Bend me a Director under your money-back guar. 


antee. My weight is ..... my height ie... - 
my waist measure is leciads 

0 $6.50 enclosed. (© Send C.O. D. 
Name ; sanieiensinenenaaiie 
Address 


ses ERE ema CRE RN SCT RAT RY AEN 
MERCHANT Write for special pro ition. 

H opportuni profit 
TAILORS Qiiiecorrecting figures hardtofit. 
No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 
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white striped animal that is too proud 
to fight but can make an awful mess out 
of the atmosphere, or the Lord would 
not have made him, but in our organi- 
zations and communities we feel that 
we can well afford to get along without 
him. 

Here we learn to cooperate and be 
such good sports that we can make fun 
of each other and everyone take it in 
good part. While we make no fun of 
each other’s religion, yet we sometimes 
do poke a little fun at each other’s 
denomination and calling, and we all 
feel on a more friendly footing because 
we can both give and take. In fact a 
poor sport will never get much out of 
Kiwanis. The greatest source of in- 
spiration for any crowd to work is a 
man who does not take the bit in his 
teeth and wear out three hold-back 
straps to one pair of traces. 

Agesilaus, when asked where the walls 
of Sparta were, replied, ‘Sparta needs 
no walls. The concord of her citizens 
is her strength.’’ The concord that is 
created in a real Kiwanis Club is helping 
to create the strength both of the city 
and the nation, and the members, while 
they are in this way creating strength, 
are at the same time gaining strength 
and satisfaction and happiness that 
none ean afford to miss. 








Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 


Of The Krwanis Magazine published Monthly at 
Mount Morris, Illinois, for April 1, 1925. 

State of Illinois ss 
County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles 
Reynolds,{who, having n duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Managing 
Editor of the Krwanis Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, and if a 
daily paper, the circulation, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Krwanis International, 164 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. C. W. Parker, 164 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Managing Editor, Charles 
Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Business 
Managers, Charles Reynolds, 164 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. ae 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned 
by an individual his name and address, or if owned by 
more than one individual the name and address of 
each, should be given below: if the publication is 
owned by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. an 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
intrest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 


April, 1925. z 
ALBERT T. WAGNER 
iSEAL! 
(My commission expires May 15, 1927.) 


May, 1925 


Doc Patterson’s Sunset 
Pants Aggregation Is 
A-goin’ East 
By Rattlesnake Robert 


The writer feller which said that 
“East is East and West is West” and 
the two won’t never get together hadn’t 
never heard of Doc. Patterson’s Cow- 
boy Band with the Sunset Goat-Hair 
Pants. Fer just as sure as apple sauce 
in the Legislature the Cowboy Oompah 
Outfit from this here city is going East 
to the International Kiwanis convention 
at St. Paul sometime in the early sum- 
mer. 


If our fellers and Mike Kirk’s Indians 
and the Santa Fe folks had not of gone 
to Denver last year, it would have been 
a western Convention without no West. 

To make a long tale short, as Skeeter 
Bill says when he was trimmin’ off his 
Airedale purp, the Cowboys’ Band is 
goin’ to charter a Pull Men or whatever 
you call these sleepin’ ears, and blow a 
little Western atmosphere East. Doc 
Patterson has already arranged to play 
concerts at all the line camps they pass— 
like Hutchinson, Kansas City, Topeka, 
St. Jo, Omaha and Des Moines. Then on 
to St. Paul to play fer the Kiwanis boys 
from all over the world. The outfit 
will wear sagebresh in their hair and 
New Mexico sunshine on their faces 
They will play New Mexican music 
and twirl ropes. They aim to make it 
a booster trip and a interesting one. 
They may even take along a Legisla- 
tor or two fer exhibition purposes. 
only it might cost extra maintainin’ 
a fust rate side show. At any rate 
the boys is goin’ East and they want 
to advertise every celebration in New 
Mexico when they do. 


Public Confidence 


We must be possessed of accurate in- 
formation of the doings and needs of 
ourselves by serving them through ap- 
propriate action. We are all part of one 
common country. To be in a healthy and 
successful condition economically means 
a free interplay of competition in 
service, based on that mutual faith in 
each other which we term public con- 
fidence. 

—I[President Calvin Coolidge. 





I Wish My Town— 


Looked as good to our folks as it does to 
the stranger. 

Spent as much on libraries as on law- 
suits. 

Was as interested in school elections as 
in prize fights. 

Was as righteous as it is rich. 

Would vote for posterity as quickly as 
for prosperity. 

Would tackle the “*man problem" for the 
sake of the boy problem. 

Had men as efficient as its machines. 

—[ Kiwanian Roy Smith. 
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The Windsor Hotel 
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Ritz Carlton Hotel 


Vote for Montreal in 1926! 


_aoasagaahne is the chief city and commercial metropolis of Canada. It is also the second largest port of North America—a 
port, moreover, nearly a thousand miles from the open ocean, for the noble St. Lawrence forms a broad waterway which 
carries the commerce of Canada and the United States down to the Atlantic. 
"= a far-reaching trade and manufacturing and financial significance, Montreal is also of great interest historically. Found- 
ed in 1642, it was for a century and a half the headquarters of the fur trade of America. It was also one of the focal 
points in the struggle between English and French for the possession of the New World, and was the last place yielded by 
the French after the conquest of Canada in 1759; but because the rights of the French population were guaranteed by 
the English conquerors, and because French culture and the French language have grown up side by side with the English, 
Montreal is now the fourth largest French speaking city in the world, for nearly three quarters of its nearly a million people 
speak French. 
Montreal is picturesque, with its countless old-world traditions and old world architecture that have not altogether been 
superseded by the magnificent modern city that is growing up.It is a beautiful city, too, with its delightful Mount Royal, 
its universities, its convents, churches, and art galleries. Situated Cee 
OLD WORLD as itis ona large Island between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa i ITY 
TRADITION Rivers, it has charming suburbs and every kind of summer sport. » 7 
Montreal is the gateway to all of the province of Quebec, and (CONVENTION 
HISTORIC PLACES from it can be reached in a few hours, by rail, motor or water, FACILITIES 
QUAINT a large number of beautiful or historic resorts. os ne 
; ARCHITECTURE Montreal has large and modern hotels, and is fully able to a 
take care of large conventions. . 


Montreal—the place where you have 
always wanted to go! 
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| The Kiwanis Club of Montreal—The Board of Trade—Chambre de Commerce—Tourist Bureau 

and The City of Montreal through its Mayor, Kiwanian Chas. A. Duquette, join in this cordial 
invitation to you to hold the Kiwanis International Convention in Montreal in 1926. 
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A oy ; 

@ WHAT an elated feeling—a rejuvenation of spirit comes at the mere 
Si mention of the country. 

a@gy THE pulse grows quicker—the eyes sparkle with anticipation of hatless 

\e _ and coatless days in the tall pine woods; exciting moments in shooting 

the rapids, or idyllic peaceful ones in placid waters; in skimming smoothly 

over the hills in your motor car, breathing deeply of the north woods air. 


q SUCH are but some of the recreational pleasures to be enjoyed in the 
i. country round about Saint Paul. 


TURN ANTICIPATION INTO REALITY 














